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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR OF SAMUEL HOOKER 
COWLES. 


SamugeL H CowtLers was a na- 
tive of Farmington, Connecticut, 
and was the youngest son of Isaac 
and Lucina Cowles. He wasborn 
March 5th, 1798, and died Feb. Ist, 
1827, being in his twenty-ninth 
year. 

His early life is not reproached 
by any gross vice: on the contra- 
ry he maintained uniformly a char- 
acter which the world calls fair. 
Nature having given him one of the 
best constitutions, a large and mus- 
cular frame, he felt the conscious- 
ness of superior energy, and was 
early and always distinguished for 
excellence in every athletic exer- 
cise. We might relate feats of 
strength and agility in gymnastic 
exercises, that usually placed him 
at the head of all competitors. 
But we are checked by the fear 
that this very pre-eminence often 
led him to indiscreet exertion, to 
the injury of his constitution. At 
the same time we cannot but re- 
mark the delight he took in strong 
and active exercise. Paley has 
said that to him, one of the strong- 
est arguments for the goodness of 
the Deity drawn from the works of 
nature, is the pleasure young chil- 
dren and young animals feel, in a 
gratuitous exercise of their limbs. 
Cowles seemed full of this sort of 
happiness. And though conscious 
ol strength, he had always too much 
generosity and principle to lend it 
as an instrument to his passions. 
Von. II.—No. I. 1 





Iie used to say he never knew a 
very strong man prone to take ad- 
vantage of his strength in ihe way 
of resenting injuries—a sentiment 
he derived from his own feelings 
perhaps, more than from observa- 
tion. 

He early discovered a taste for 
reading. The books that pleased 
him most were those that narrated 
deeds of heroism, and exigences of 
danger overcome by fortitude and 
uncommon effort of body or mind. 
His youthful ardour kindled at such 
exploits, and we have been amused 
to hear him tell how, after reading 
the story of Valentine and Orson, 
he would lay aside the book and 
act with no small vehemence the 
part of the fabled wildman. 

His early taste for reading first 
inspired within him the desire of 
a public education, but he did not 
look very seriously at the object, 
until, becoming vexed with the fre- 
quent occurrence of Latin and 
Greek quotations, he determined 
to learn those languages, and go te 
College. It was late when he be- 
gan to prepare, probably because 
neither he nor his friends had any 
very definite designs abvut his fu- 
ture course. It was inthe autumn 
of 1817 that he entered Yale Col- 
lege, where he immediately took a 
high standing in his class, and main- 
tained it with littie variation 
throughout. Unhappily he discoy- 


ered more genius than application, 
and we must attribute to the native 
strength and quickness of his mind 
more than to his industry, the stand- 








ing he possessed. This was the 
great defect in his character; and 
it is not to be concealed, that the 
irregularity of his habits and the 
want of system in his studies, pur- 
sued as they were in a manner alto- 
gether desultory, prevented his 
reaching that eminence in science 
to which close application would 
have raised him. Still, with all his 
want of metho:|, he amassed knowl- 
edge surprisingly ; for though he 
would take up a book wherever he 
chanced to be, and read it with 
absorbing interest till some bell or 
other summons called him away, he 
would arrange, and classify, and 
lay up such knowledge to very 
great advantage, and make it singu- 

lar ly available for the purposes of 
conversation and debate. Few 
acquire his general knowledge and 
solid learning with so little severe 


study. 
Although Mr. Cowles had re- 
ceived a religious education, he did 


not experience any thing like true 
religion, till the latter part of his 
college life. If he was not openly 
opposed to religion and religious 
things, he was, as he often confess- 
ed, in heart an enemy. While 
fitting for College, his mother was 
suddenly called from her earthly 
pilgrimage. Then his mind was 
for a season deeply impressed with 
the things ef eternity ; but these 
impressions soon vanished, nor did 
they return till the revival in Yale 
C ollege i in 1820. Upto this time 
he had uniformly been either care- 
less of divine things, except in the 
instance above mentioned, or had 
secretly resisted every unpulse from 
the Spirit of God, as well as every 
benevolent effort of his classmates 
and friends, to lead his mind to se- 
rious contemplation. But now 
God designed to bring him to the 
knowle dge of thetruth. In conse- 
quence of the preaching of Mr. 
N n and the intreaties of pious 
friends, he became _ thoughtful, 
alarmed, and thoroughly impressed 
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with the supreme importance of 
religion. He sought in earnest. 
An intimate friend of his, will not 
soon forget an interview with him 
about this time. His feelings were 
not violent, but they were poig- 
nant. ‘There was an anguish on 
account of guilt, a melting tender. 
ness under a sense of ingratitude 
and unworthiness, and an appre- 
hension of the forbearance of God 
towards him as a_ sinner, that was 
almost as affecting to witness as it 
was overwhelming to suffer. Soon 
after this his mind was relieved ; 
and walking out. his soul was filled 
with surprising joy, as the God of 
grace shone brightly in every work 
of his hands,—the divine goodness 
being, to his excited imagination, 
linpressed on every object around 


him. He experienced in a high 
degree, that delightful sensation 


often described by the convert, as 
felt on a sudden transition from 
darkness to light. This feeling in- 
deed may not be peculiar to the 
renewed soul. The vivid imagin- 
ation of one who is deceived may 
be the subject of the same feeling ; 
and the most we can say is, that it 
is among those things, which are 
no decisive evidence, either for or 
against gracious affections. Evi 
dently it is altogether consistent 
with them, and is one very natural 
consequence. 

In the present case there is some 
doubt whether Cowles was the sub- 
ject of renewing grace at this time 
ornot. The writer of this believes 
he was, and that this was the pre- 
vailing sentiment of his own mind ; 
though he expressed that convic- 
tion with diffidence. The reason 
of this diffidence will appear from 
what follows. After this experi- 
ence he seemed unaccountably to 
distrust his feelings, and relapsed 
into a colder state ; he sought the 
company of former associates, of 
former books and employments; 
and was averse to religious society 
and conversation. In short his s¢- 
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rious friends, who had watched 
with so much anxiety the progress 
of his impressions, and rejoiced, 
though prematurely, in his conver- 
sion, were well nigh giving up 
their hope that he was a new man, 
and well nigh fearing that he was 
permanently joined to his idols. In 
this state he remained for months, 
wearing at times a thoughtful as- 
pect, evidently halting between two 
opinions, yet inclining more to seek 
the world than religion. in the 
winter of his Senior year, the revi- 
val receiving a new impulse, he 
again became interested in the 
concerns of his soul,—principaliy 
as he said, from overhearing the 
prayers of his classmates in their 
rooms, Who as he supposed were 
praying for him, having given over 
other eflorts for his conversion. 
At the same time, hearing of a re- 
vival in his native place, he went 
home to witness it; and being in 
a fit state to be impressed by such 
a remarkable display of God’s pow- 
er as that revival exhibited, his 
mind was more thoroughly wrought 
upon than ever. He returned over- 
whelmed with emotion and wonder, 
himself the subject of mighty grace, 
—then if not before radically trans- 
formed,—and resolved to live a pi- 
ous man, a resolution which in- 
creased in steadfastness till his dy- 
ingday. "That circle of classmates 
whom after his return he address- 
ed, or rather attempted to address, 
for his emotion was so great as al- 
most to preclude utterance, will 
remember the noble testimony he 
bore to religion. If this sketch 
should meet their eye, let them be 
assured that that religion lost none 
of its importance in his view on 
trial; but, magnified with every 
succeeding event of life, sustained 
him through many wearisome days 
and nights, and divested death of 
all his terrors. May these facts 
speak as he did then. 

He left College with reputation, 
loved and esteemed of all, and went 
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immediately to the Theological Se- 
minary at Andover. Here he pur- 
sucd his studies in the same desul- 
tory manner as in college, and with 
the same result; that is, he amas- 
sed knowledge of all sorts with ra- 
pidity, and in a way nobody knew 
how. Still he fell far short of what 
application added to genius would 
have enabled him to accomplish. 
It should be said, however, in jus- 
tice to his character, that ill health 
now began to press upon him, so as 
very much to frustrate the efforts 
he was heartily disposed to make. 
This was seen and regretted most 
in his efforts at writing. ‘To this 
exercise he had always felt a great 
reluctance, which seemed to in- 
crease as he advanced in life. It 
originated doubtless in the disposi- 
tion both of his body and mind to 
constant action. The process of 
writing was too wearisome for the 
elasticity of his body, and too slow 
and tedious for the ardour of his 
mind. ‘This prevented early prac- 
tice, which alone can give facility 
in writing; and when in the last 
stages of education much writing 
was required in a short time, he 
found his taste had so far outrun his 
facility of execution, that he looked 
on every production of his pen with 
more than ordinary disgust. This, 
with ill health, may be assigned as 
the reason why he seldom produced 
a written composition of any sort, 
and why afier his death there were 
found only two finished papers— 
a sermon, and an address before the 
Society of Inquiry. An answer is 
also furnished to those, who, being 
acquainted with his uncommon 
powers of conversation, inquire why 
he did not write more. It was in 
conversation and discussion that he 
was most distinguished. He would 
invariably attract the attention of 
the whole circle, and as invariably 
confer high gratification. We have 
often seen the company electrified 
by the flashes of his wit and the vi- 
vidness of his description, and the 
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debating room breathless to hear 
the question argued by his ingenui- 
ty. His various and pertinent il- 
lustrations, the propriety and ener- 
gy of his language, and his good 
sense, always caused him to be lis- 
tened to with deep interest. 

While at Andover, the subject of 
African Colonization came up, and 
he engaged in it with enthusiasm. 
The investigation and discussion of 
this subject touched his heart, and 
filled him with a strong desire not 
only to talk but to act; and under 
the influence of these impressions 
he resolved to devote himself to the 
cause of Africa. ‘The moral deso- 
lations of that country affected him, 
while the history of the slave trade 
filled him with alternate pity and 
indignation. His views of slavery 
in this country were large and pat- 
riotic. He was aware of the diffi- 
culties that press the subject of 
emancipation, but he believed that 
those difficulties lay chiefly in pub- 
lic opinion, and that if public opin- 
ion could be changed, they would 
mostly vanish. He did not believe 
the doctrine of passive submission 
to a necessity created by avarice 
alone, nor did the interested testi- 
mony of slave holders, or his own 
subsequent observation, convince 
him that the present condition of 
slaves is as comfortable as an eman- 
cipated state could be. Yet he 
was not disposed to violent meas- 
ures and useless recriminations,ten- 
ding only to inflame public opinion 
without altering it. He was willing 
to lend his hand to any measure 
which prudence and philanthropy 
might dictate. Coinciding with the 
views of the Colonization Society, 
he directed his attention particular- 
ly to the free colored people, and 
resolved to attempt the establish- 
ment of an African college. Here 
youth were to be educated on a 
scale so liberal as to place them on 
a level with other men, and fit them 
for extensive usefulness to their 
brethren, either in this country, or 
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in the colonies, This was the plan 
he adopted, and his devotion to it 
increased with every new fact he 
learned; and nothing it is presumed 
would have interrupted his pursuit 
of the object, but the frowning dis- 
pensation of providence which so 
soon quenched all his hopes in sick- 
ness and in death. 

The last year of his residence at 
Andover was clouded by disease, 
which so much interrupted his stu- 
dies that he accomplished but little. 
He filled with dignity the chair of 
the Society of ‘* Inquiry respecting 
Missions ;’’ and the confidence 
which placed him there is an hon- 
orable testimony to his worth. His 
farewell address at the anniversary 
of this society was received with 
satisfaction by an enlightened audi- 
ence. If it appears to the reader 
somewhat unfinished, and in some 
places obscure, the apology is, that 
it was written hastily, under the 
pressure of extreme ill health, and 
without revision. The energy with 
which it was delivered—not its least 
recommendation—of course cannot 
appear in print. 

He now left the seminary (Sep- 
tember 1824) and returned home, 
with the strong hope of regaining 
his health, and entering on the field 
of labor. As yet he had not receiv- 
ed license to preach; but being 
pressed by his friends, and by his 
own desire, he prepared with great 
effort his first sermon, and present- 
ed himself before the South Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County. He 
was examined by that body, and re- 
ceived their unqualified approba- 
tion. But his confinement and 
mental application on this occasion 
hastened the catastrophe which 
took place a few days after his li- 
cense. Having been out on a fish- 
ing excursion, an amusement in 
which he was accustomed to in- 
dulge, as he was returning home, 
his mouth suddenly filled with 
blood, and he experienced that 
death-like sensation which always 
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attends a profuse bleeding at the 
lungs. With extreme difficulty he 
reached the house of his brother, 
which was nearer than his father’s, 
where relief was administered. 
This was the end of his studies, his 
labours, and nearly of his hopes. 
From this time his chief object was 
the recovery of his health, whose 
fleeting vision he pursued untiring- 
ly for more than two years, through 
all the fluctuations of convalescence 
and relapse, of hope and fear, that 
usually attend consumptive affec- 
tions. 

In December following, he went 
to Chapel Hill, N. C. and spent the 
winter. Here for the first time he 
officiated in the pulpit, and in New- 
bern, on his return, for the last. 
The succeeding autumn he went to 
St. Augustine, and those who then 
bade him farewell, had little expec- 
tation of seeing his face again. The 
following extract from a letter may 
not be unacceptable, as showing his 
health and feelings while at New- 
York, on his outward bound pas- 
sage. 


‘You know, or at least you know 
it is my belief, that the state of my 
health undergoes frequent and con- 
siderable changes ; and you would 
naturally presume, that when [ am 
comparatively well, [ should be agi- 
tated with fears, lest, in the period 
of debility and darkness through 
which i had just passed, and in oth- 
ers of a similar character, I had 
been yielding to a mere depression 
of spirits—as such things are sup- 
posed to be common—and had been 
inactive without a sufficient excuse. 
And there is no cause from which 
! suffer more than from this. I 
sometimes feel as if fountains of 
strength had burst out within me; I 
am full—I am animated with hope 
and confidence, and resolve that no 
more of my life shall be lost. And 
when I feel this consciousness of 
power, and this high resolution, 
I find it difficult not to believe that 
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I might have felt myself capable of 
great exertions at any time, if I had 
summoned together the energies of 
my will, and thoroughly roused my- 
self. Ofcourse, I am afraid that 
I have been an unprofitable servant, 
and am in danger of being cast into 
outer darkness. As there had been 
nothing particularly alarming in the 
state of my health for several days, 
and as I was much more alone the 
day after I arrived in New-York 
than I had been, I thought about 
the circumstances in which I had 
left my friends ; the unwillingness 
which many of them had expressed 
that I should undertake the journey 
which | had commenced ; the little 
plans of usefulness I had formed ; 
and reproached myself with a good 
deal of bitterness, for having aban- 
doned them all, when perhaps it 
was quite unnecessary. In _ this 
state of mind I met, in the life of 
Cecil, with the following stanza : 


** And at my back I always hear, 

“ Time’s winged chariot hovering near; 
*“ And onwards, all before, I see 

“ Vast deserts of eternity.” 


This was a highly animated ex- 
pression of a thought very congen- 
ial to my feelings; and I was re- 
peating it in an energetic whisper, 
when I felt a lancet plunged into 
my lungs, and became composed. 
The next day I had a severe head- 
ache and considerable fever, and 
grew considerably worse till night. 
After tea I went immediately to 
bed; when I was seized with a vi- 
olent ague, and was tossed about 
with the spasmodic affection of my 
muscles in a singular manner. In 
about a minute I felt a strange glow 
breaking out and running like lam- 
bent fire over my whole surface, and 
I lay through the night wrapt in 
these warming but unconsuming 
flames; which produced a sensation 
that very much relieved the exces- 
sive aching of my head and joints. 
I thought [ should now be sick in 
good earnest; and having the day 
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before wished myself at home be- 
cause I was so well, I now heartily 
wished myself there for the contra- 
ry reason.” 


He found the climate of St. Au- 
gustine mild and favorable ; but his 
distant exile from his friends, the 
disagreeable situation of the place, 
and the little congenial society, 
made the residence irksome, and 
detracted from the benefit he might 
otherwise have received. We in- 
sert his description of St. Augustine. 


“This place, instead of being 
surrounded by beautiful environs, 
is situated in the midst of impassa- 
ble marshes, so that strangers who 
are residing here talk of the intole- 
rable irksomeness of being on the 
limits. There is, though, a tongue 
of solid land running northward be- 
tween two marshes. Excepting 
this, there is probably not more than 
one hundred acres of solid ground 
which you can ramble over ; and 
the appearance of the excepted 
country is such, that nobody less 
restless and curious than | am, ever 
thinks of setting foot upon it. Up- 
on the whole, the general aspect of 
the adjacent country is emphatical- 
ly desolate. The city is small and 
mean. The population is variously 
estimated at from 1200 to 1900— 
this latter estimate I incline to 
think is nearest the truth. A num- 
ber of the buildings are in a state 
of complete dilapidation, and are 
overgrown with nettles. Most of 
the others indicate either squalid 
poverty, or extreme laziness and 
depravity, or all together, and the 
impression which the sight of them 
produces is rather strengthened 
than diminished by more immediate 
acquaintance with their inhabitants, 
Some few show that their occupiers 
possess means, and that regard to 
appearances, which, though it does 
not demonstrate good morals, does 
argue some respect for public opin- 
‘on; which in St. Augustine is no 
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small matter. Far the largest, the 
most worthless, and the most des. 
perately wicked collection of bu- 
man beings | have ever seen going 
at large, I have found here. Infi- 
delity, profaneness, blasphemy, 
drunkenness, and every other vice, 
not only blush at no disclosure, but 
seein to scorn concealment. The 
Sabbath, and every other means of 
grace, are despised. Not one hun- 
dred of the whole population of the 
city ever attend public worship at 
the Protestant church, and very few 
go to the Cathedral. The Catholic 
priest is an avowed infidel, a noto- 
rious card player, a masquer, anda 
hard drinker, if not a drunkard. It 
is whispered, too, that he is not free 
from other vices. You may see on 
the sabbath, men fishing, and going 
to and from hunting, lounging about 
the public square and the streets, 
and going to and returning from the 
billiard tables, without appearing to 
think of covering these proceedings 
with any disguise. On the other 
hand, there are some enterprising 
merchants, two or three respecta- 
ble lawyers, and as many mechan- 
ics ; besides several other less de- 
scribable persons as to their occu- 
pations. It issaid a surprising im- 
provement has taken place in the 
general morals of the people during 
the last four years.”’ 


In another letter, addressed to 
his brother, he describes the mas- 
querading. 


‘* The season for this amusement 
is the forty days before Lent. It 
had commenced when I arrived. 
The masquers disguise themselves 
in various ways. Men dress like 
young men, or old men, or sailors, 
or soldiers, or officers, or barbers, 
or women. Women dress in the 
same indecent manner, and fre- 
quently in men’s clothes. Their 
faces are covered with hoods, or 
thick veils, or painted masks, caus- 
ing the wearers to look like wax fi- 
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gures. Disguised in this manner, 
they form themselves into parties, 
and go about in the evening from 
house to house. Some of them have 
music. In that case the music an- 
nounces their approach Otherwise 
nothing is heard till they begin to 
stamp and squeal upon the stairs. 
Then they burst into the room, and 
come about you, squalling and gib- 
bering, and bowing and _ gliding 
around, like a mingled company of 
ghosts and witches. Presently, if 
there is music, they begin to dance 
—to waltz—a kind of dancing which 
for the present I must leave unex- 
plained. The three last days of the 
masquerading season are spent in 
unrestrained riot ;—at least this is 
what custom requires. ‘This year, 
only the first of the three days was 
spentin this manner. ‘The reason 
of this was, as I suppose, that that 
day was Sunday. The most re- 
markable actors on this occasion 
were the devils, as they are ealled. 
These were boys and men covered 
with strips of cloth of different co- 
lors--red very much predominat- 
ing. These strips are about twelve 
or eighteen inches long, and two 
wide. ‘They have, too, a conical 
paper cap, about three feet high, 
upon their heads. Thus attired, 
carrying as many bells as they can 
procure, and armed with whips, 
they run through the streets, carry- 
ing terror to negroes and children. 
| felt extremely indignant at this 
outrageous violation of the sabbath; 
and when I saw the people running, 
and the bells jingle, and the whips 
crack, | thought of your Pennsylva- 
nia, and every muscle in me ached 
to have it and be at them.” 


He returned in June following, 
worn down by an uncomfortable 
passage, having derived no essen- 
tial benefit from his absence. Dur- 
ing the summer he convalesced, so 
that in the season of gathering 
corn he laboured in the field for 
‘wo or three days almost like a well 
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man: and along in the autumn was 
so well, that after anxious deliber- 
ation he resolved to hazard a north- 
ern winter. But as the cold of 
the season advanced he began to 
sink under it. Nevertheless he 
loathed confinement so much, and 
felt so much the want of something 
to occupy his mind, that he was 
induced to take a select school in 
East Granby, about twenty miles 
distant. ‘The labour of this, and 
the exposure to which he was sub- 
jected, soon brought on a hectic 
fever, which immediately reduced 
him very low. He lingered three 
weeks, and when, conscious of ap- 
proaching dissolution, his importu- 
nity to be carried to his friends 
became so great that neither kind- 
ness nor prudence could resist, it 
was determined to risk a journey. 
Accordingly he was placed in a 
sleigh, almost in a dying state, and 
drivenrapidly home. The anxiety 
to see once more the home of his 
youth, and the circle of endearing 
relatives seemed to sustain life, so 
that he was better on his arrival 
than at the outset. But this ex- 
pectation being gratified, he sunk 
almost immediately. There was 
only time to speak a word to each 
of his friends as they successively 
came round his bedside, to press 
his emaciated hand and look the 
last farewell, when the hand of 
death which had been on him be- 
fore his setting out, completed its 
work. He died peaceful, disturb- 
ed by no fear. His exercises how- 
ever at this time, and for the three 
weeks previous, were indistinct, 
and of a negative character. Be- 
fore, his mind had been vigorous 
for one labouring under consump- 
tion, but now it gave way utterly 
and refused to act. He had man- 
ifested the greatest fortitude, but 
now fortitude and every other at- 
tribute were prostrated by the re- 
sistless current of disease. The 
powers of nature were completely 
exhausted, so that he was incapa- 
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ble of conversing, or thinking, or 
feeling. When asked if he desired 
family prayers to be attended by 
his bedside, with the intimation 
that it might assist him in his devo- 
tional feelings, he replied ‘ No, I 
cannot attend to it.””. When two 
days before his death, his brother 
asked him if he wished to speak of 
his own personal feelings, he said 
‘No, lam unable todoit.””> When 
asked if he was afraid to die, he 
promptly shook his head and said, 
‘““No.’’ His piety however had 
acquired a stability and a manly 
stature, such as to afford his friends 
strong consolation, and leave no 
distressing apprehension for the 
future. ‘Through the whole of his 
long sickness there was evident and 
rapid increase in holiness. ‘To his 
natural fortitude he added Christ- 
jan patience, and there was a re- 
signation far different from that 
which yields to necessity. ‘* Thy 
will be done’’ was engraved on his 
heart. As the cords that bound 
him to earth were successively cut, 
each seemed transferred to heav- 
en, and to be drawing him up- 
wards. 

In speaking of his character we 
would beware, if we could, of un- 
meaning eulogy ; but we think we 
have discerned in him the elements 
of a mind, which in great exigen- 
cies would have been developed in 
great actions. lis intellectual en- 
dowments were certainly of a high 
order ;—there was strength and 
acuteness of understanding, viva- 
city and richness of imagination, 
and delicacy of taste. But in his 
moral qualities, we do not hesitate 
to say there was grandeur. There 
was a loftiness of soul that disdain- 
ed a mean action, a generosity that 
excluded envy, and an integrity that 
burst into generous indignation at 
every exhibition of moral turpitude. 
His passions were strong, but they 
were reined. That is true hero- 
ism that quells the rising tumult of 
strong passions:—this he often 
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did. There was enthusiasm, deep- 
toned and full of pathos : when the 
proper excitement was applied, it 
would glow and kindle and burn 
vehemently. There was an hon- 
esty of intention, which when he 
spoke, carried with it the convic- 
tion that he spoke what he meant. 
And last, not least, there was 
kindness—a kindness that injuries 
could not subdue. On his passage 
from Charleston to New-York, his 
fellow passengers were three men 
—gentlemen professedly—but of 
profane and unprincipled habits. 
They sought to wound his feelings 
by reproaching religion and the 
ministerial character. At length 
one fell sick, and dangerously, of 
billious fever, and in his need was 
deserted by his companions. The 
subject of our memoir, though 
weak and weary, watched at the 
sick man’s birth, sitting up whole 
nights, and taking the whole charge 
of his wants. The patient’s heart 
was melted at the requital, and he 
declared with humble acknowl- 
edgements, that he would never 
again treat with disrespect a minis- 
ter of the gospel. His kindness 
of disposition no doubt accounts 
for the singular lot he had of being 
universally beloved. A college, 
where envy and caprice beget so 
many ill feelings, is no bad test of 
character in this respect ; but all, 
associated with him in the various 
stages of education, were attached 
to him—all sought his society—all 
remember him with affection. 
There are those in his native place, 
and those whose circumstances 
render kindness doubly dear, who 
will not forget their obligations 
to him. 

He had some peculiarities which 
might be called, perhaps, eccen- 
tricities. But they were without 
affectation, and added to the inter- 
est of his character. No one ever 
accused him of the vain desire of 
singularity. 

What would have been his ca- 
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reer had he lived, is a problem 
we shall not undertake to solve. 
The beaten track of a parish min- 
ister’s duty was plainly ill suited to 
his character. He was fitted to 
rush on through difficulties and 
over obstacles, and to accomplish 
in a short time, and by sudden 
movements, what others effect by 
patient labour and management. 
The field of Christian enterprise 
was his theatre: to this, both his 
enthusiasm and his benevolence 
invited him, and here he found the 
strong excitement which he need- 
ed. But just as he was ‘* looking 
abroad on a miserable world,’’ and 
‘‘girding up his loins,’ and * go- 
ing forth to fight his short battle ;”’ 
he was cut down by a power whose 
wisdom we must not question, and 
whose goodness we dare not im- 
peach, And though hence, in re- 
cording these particulars, we are 
compelled to speak of more in 
promise than in reality, we still 
think his life was not spent in vain ; 
—certainly not, if through faith in 
the Crucified, he obtained an im- 
mortal crown. But we think the 
influence of his example in forming 
the character of many associated 
with him was not slight, and an- 
other day may show things accom- 
plished for God more than is now 
apparent. We have wished to 
erect some slight memorial to his 
name, though sensible how soon 
both he and the memorial will be 
forgotten. Neither marble nor the 
written page can snatch us from 
oblivion: like the insect world we 
and flutter, and straight 
pass away. ITlappy if we reach a 
world where nothing fades, where 
oblivion buries nought but sin, and 
sorrow, and sighing.* 


come, 


* We have said that Mr. Cowles died 
of aconsumption. He was really how- 
ever the victim of dyspepsia; and his 
sickness and death furnish an interesting 
comment on some things in a late article 
in the Christian Spectator, on the” * In- 
fuence of nervous complaints on reli- 
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THE GOSPEL THE ONLY MEANS OF 
PRODUCING AND PRESERVING TRUE 
Linerty. An Address deliver- 
ed before the Society of Inquiry 
into Missions, in the Theologic- 
al Seminary at Andover, Ms. 
at the anniversary of the Society, 


gious experience.” Before he left Col- 
lege, the disease was perceptible, and 
when he had half completed his theolo- 
gical course, there was distinctly seated 
in his constitution the complication of 
disorders which the writer of that arti- 
cle terms nervous complaints. But his 
mind revo.ted from the idea of being a 
dyspeptic, and afterwards it was with 
dijficuity he could bring himself to allow 
that he was such. Doubtless the ridi- 
cule to which such patients are subject- 
ed, and which he in particular suffered, 
increased the reluctance he felt in this 
respect, and prevented probably the early 
adoption of measures which might have 
saved his life. During the last year of 
his residence at Andover the disease in- 
creased upon him, and became very se- 
vere. Thuis disqualified him for study, 
and made every labour appear herculean. 
An insurmountable lethargy brooded 
over him, and preyed on his spirits. The 
consequence was a sympathetic affection 
of the lungs. Of this he was conscious 
before he leit the Seminary; but he was 
not sulficiently impressed with the dan- 
ger, until their sluices were opened and 
the warm current flowed. After this 
“grand centre of life’ was invaded, the 
process of decline went on with accele- 
rated force ;—his whole system became 
disordered, and wasted away rapidly 
under the combined influence of dyspep- 
sia and consumption. He flattered him- 
self with recovery from consumption on 
this ground alone; that this disease was 
not hereditary in his family, and that 
there was no inherent tendency to it in 
his constitution; that it was induced by 
dyspepsia and was sympathetic with it— 
and that therefore he might recover. 
But he was evidently too far gone in the 
first complaint, for any ground of hope 
for recovery from the second; and 
while it is true that his consumption was 
consequent on dyspepsia, it is also true 
that he fell a victim to the latter disease. 
Truly “ the church of God deeply feels 
the inroads made by these complaints,” 
and truly they show little wisdom or 
humanity, who treat with lightness, a 
disease so insidious, and so real, so for- 
midable, and so fatal. 
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September 21, 1824. 
wEL H. Cow Les. 


By Sam- 


{ The following is the Address referred 
to in the foregoing Memoir. On account 
of its length, we have omitted the intro- 
duction and several subsequent passages. 
We have endeavored to retain the spirit 
of the article, though the omissions we 
have made in some degree interrupt tle 
connexion. } 


Ir has often been remarked that 
we live in an age of excitement— 
of passionate feeling. And it does 
seein as if God, who, after suffering 
a long period of ignorance to roll 
over the nations, suddenly com- 
manded all men every where to 
repent; had in our days caused 
an electrifying influence to strike 
through the spirits of men, and 
quicken them into unprecedented 
activity. The love of liberty has 
not slept. It is a matter of uni- 
versal knowledge that the mass of 
society in Europe has within a few 
years been thrown into great com- 
motions; that the nations have 
been dashed and violently mingled 
together ; that despotism has been 
compelled to fly for a moment, and 
leave his debasing spells to be 
broken; and that in immediate 
consequence of these events, a lit- 
tle light and vital warmth have come 
to his dark and torpid subjects ; 
that new adherents have been gain- 
ed to our cause; that those who 
were previously attached to it have 
been animated by the prospect of 
its rapid advancement, and that all 
Christendom is divided into two 
great and strongly defined parties— 
the friends and the enemies of lib- 
erty. The facts are also familiar 
which indicate that this wide- 
spread excitement is intense. Il'or 
we all see, how, whenever a degra- 
ded nation rises up and grapples 
with its oppressor, the other na- 
tions gather round with keen alac- 
rity ; how they cheer it with their 
acclamations ; how they strive to 
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inspire it with confidence by loudly 
asserting the justice of its cause; 
and how, when through weakness 
it goes down into the dust again, 
they console the vanquished, and 
appal the victor, by vehemently 
declaring on every side, that that 
struggle shall be renewed again and 
again, till at no distant period the 
right shall triumph. In the mean 
time all the numerous occasions 
that offer are seized. all the innu- 
merable means of address are made 
use of, to proclaim to the world in 
burning language the horrors of 
tyranny, and the unalienabie rights 
of man. Much of this excitement 
is doubtless too unsubstantial to be 
of any worth, and much is too self- 
ish to be trusted ; but it 1s suppo- 
sed that there is still a strength of 
pure and honest feeling that is suf- 
ficient to bear the cause up, and to 
bear iton. Without pretending at 
present to decide this point, I mere- 


ly observe that the existence of 


such afeeling is a circumstance of 
great importance ; for it is true,— 
and all that the advocates of hu- 
man perfectibility have ever said 
cannot give a higher idea of the 
powers of man, than the homely 
little maxim does, that where there 
is a will, there is a way. 

* * * * * * 

IIaving ascertained the general 
object of the friends of liberty, let us 


next inquire, for the purpose of 


pointing a little more distinctly to 
the measures which they ought to 
pursue, what are the principal ob- 
stacles in the way of its accom- 
plishment. ‘These are, 1 apprehend, 
absolute monarchies, false systems 
of religion, and barbarism. Now 
Hume remarks, and those of his 
publications which have the worst 
tendency abound with just and stri- 
king observations, that all govern 
ment rests ultimately on opinion. 
That is, no government can long 
continue to exist, if it is decidedly 
disliked by the strongest part of the 
community over which it is exer 
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eised. This I think is too evident 
to need any illustration. And itis 
equally evident, that the remark is 
just as applicable to the religion 
and state of society of any commu- 
nity, as to its government. It 
would seem then that the obstacles, 
which the friends of liberty have to 
remove in the prosecution of their 
grand undertaking, are of a moral 
nature; and of course that they 
must act by means of moral causes. 
But it is necessary, on several ac- 
counts, to exhibit this part of the 
subject more at large. 

If we examine the composition 
of any state which is governed by 
an absolute monarchy, for the pur- 
pose of understanding how itis, that 
a government which absorbs tlie 
individual rights of a whole people 
can continue to exist; we shall 
find, I think, that the master-key 
to the whole mystery is, the strong 
propensity of men to estimate the 
real intrinsic worth of themselves 
and one another, according to the 
places which they respectively oc- 


cupy in the actual gradation of 


society. ‘This notion is commonly 
very obscure and indefinite no 
doubt ; but almost any man may 
easily satisfy himself by observing 
his own conduct, and any man may, 
by observing the conduct of men 
towards one another, that it docs 
exist and exert a powerful influ- 
ence. Hence it is, in part at least, 
that the nobles and placemen who 
derive their wealth and rank and 
consequence in society from the 
government, feel so little repug- 
nance to yielding to the great law 
of self-interest which binds them 
to support it.—though they are 
thus accessaries to grievous injus- 
tice. And hence it is that the 
common people cower so easily to 
the pride, and submit so tamely to 
the insolence, of wealth and power. 
They dream that they were made to 
ve trodden down like the mire in 
the sfreets, and attach the notion 
of something like impiety to the 
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idea of rebellion against beings so 
much superior to themselves as 
they conceive their rulers to be. 
Now wherever this state of opinion 
is found, there the friends of liber- 
ty must use those means, which are 
calculated to exert the strongest 
correcting influence to bring all 
classes of men more nearly ona 
level, in their opinions of them- 
selves and of each ether. 

In regard to false systems of re- 
ligion, it may be necessary to say a 
word to show that they are as in- 
compatible with freedom as abso- 
lute governments. I know of but 
one that falls in with the tendency 
of which we have been speaking, 
and fixes men from their birth ip 
widely different classes, and ren 
ders it really impious to attempt 
any alteration of the constitution of 
society which it strictly prescribes. 

Sut it is generally if not universal- 
ly true, that the priesthood of false 
religions, being ambitious, and the 
only depositaries of reputed divine 
knowledge, and having it in their 
power to work on the superstition 
of the ignorant people ; do possess 
as absolute power and exert it as 
oppressively as the most arbitrary 
monarchs. It is obvious then that 
false religions must be destroyed 
to make way for the progress of 
liberty. . ® * 

We have now examined the ob- 
ject of the friends of liberty a little 
in detail. If we are correct in our 
views, we have seen that they must 
use means which are calculated to 
change the selfishness of the agents 
of oppression in despotic ‘govern- 
ments to generosity ; to correct the 
vague and obscure, but effectually 
degrading notion, which the sub- 
jects of it are apt to form of their 
relative importance ; to destroy 
the power of false religions to make 
men the slaves of a priesthood ; 
and to overcome the strong aver- 
sion of savages to the institutions 
of civilized society. And these 
means they must use effectually, 
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before, in the warm, but rather in- 
definite language of Locke, * abso- 
lute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty. can be 
enjoyed throughout the world.” 
Having proceeded thus far in 
our plan, the question which re- 
mains to be considered what 


are the means which the friends of 


liberty must use in order to accom- 
plish their object? Now as all 
the changes which they wish to pro- 
duce are, as I said before, moral 
changes ; they mnst manifestly be 
wrought by the influence of truth. 
If then there is any system of truth 
that is preeminently calculated to 
produce them, the friends of liber- 
ty are bound with all the zeal they 
have in their cause, to promote its 
universal diffusion. ‘The gospel is 
such a system. It can be shown, 
I think, fromthe nature of things. 
If any one should go toa pagan or 
a heatheh and tell him that his re- 
ligion is false, and offer to prove 
his assertion; he would either re- 
ply, for the experiment has often 
been made, ‘* My fathers believed 
it and I am content to believe as 
they did,”’ and so put an end to the 
conference at once; or he would 
betake himself to such shifts and 
evasions, as would show that he 
loved disputation perhaps, but did 
not love the truth. The difficulty 
would be to interest him sufficient- 
ly. Now the gospel before the 
eyes of this man takes the veil 
from eternity, and reveals to him 
heaven and hell ; it tells him what 
the Son of God has done to redeem 
him from otherwise inevitable de- 
struction, and declares that ‘ he 
that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.”’ If any thing 
can open the mind of this man to 
eonviction; if any thing can excite 
in him a spirit of earnest inquiry, 
and urge him to honest and thor- 
ough investigation, and fervent 


praver, and the diligent use of all 
the other means which are necessa- 
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ry to bis arriving at the knowledge 
of the truth, it surely is these rep- 
resentations of the Gospel. It is 
these same representations too, 
which must, if any thing can do it, 
startle the savage while sleeping in 
the sun, and stop him when roam- 
ing in the wilderness, and bring 
him submissive to the civilized 
man ; just as the beasts of the for- 
est have been known to come round 
the habitations of men completely 
tamed by some potentious war of 
the elements. This gospel has 
equal power to relax the grasp of 
the oppressor, and breathe energy 
into his victims. On the one hand, 
it requires every man to love his 
fellow man as he loves himself, it 
forbids him to oppress his_ broth- 
er; on the other, it places all men 
in all important respects on the 
same level. To enforce these in- 
structions it brings eternity near, it 
disperses the mists that rise up 
from the cold river of death, and 
discloses the world beyond,—the 
throne of God, and the rapid- 
ly appearing spirits—all undistin- 
guished by the insignia of wealth, 
or rank, cr power, or poverty, or 
meanness, or servitude; but some 
springing up in immortal beauty. 
because filled with immortal joys ; 
and others rising in the deformity 
of fiends, because they begin to ex- 
perience their torments. Thus it 
shows at once that ‘*God is no 
respecter of persons ;’’ that he 
makes no distinction amongst men 
except on the ground of their res- 
pective moral characters ; and that 
the estimation in which men are 
held by him, is of infinitely more 
consequence, than that in whicli 
they are held by any or all other 
beings. ‘Thus too it presents such 
views of the unconceivable impor- 
tance and worth of man, and of all! 
men alike, that those who receive 
them will not, and cannot see thou- 
sands kept in degradation and ig- 
norance to gratify the base passions 
of any man or number of men. 
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Facts also show that the gospel 
is favorable to liberty. The primi- 
tive church was formed by the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and probably no 
other community was ever so purely 
democratical. Its early corruption 
will account for it without any det- 
riment to my argument, that its ef- 
fects on liberty in the Roman em- 
pire were not sufficiently marked to 
be available for my purpose. But 
when the Reformation broke forth, 
banishing the gloom and stupidity 
of the dark ages, and giving an as- 
pect of life and freshness to the west 
and north of Europe ; ‘* even as we 
see after the rising of the sun in the 
morning, the foggy mists to be scat- 
tered abroad, the darkened night to 
be driven away, the smaller stars to 
lose their brightness, and the hea- 
ven to wax clear and beautiful and 
far of hue, and men that before 
seemed blind with drowsy sleep, to 
awake and shake off their sluggish- 
ness at the clear shining of the glit- 
tering light’’--when Christianity, 
restored to its primitive simplicity 
and power, was producing the ef- 
fects which an old author thus beau- 
tifully describes ; we find that it 
was doing much for liberty. We 
hear Papists continually charging 
Protestantism with making men in- 
surrectionary and intractable. We 
hear King James saying, taught by 
Scottish subjects, ‘* No Bishop, no 
King ;’ and in his usual profane 
and lubberly manner of expression, 
Which I do not choose to copy, 
‘* Presbytery and Monarchy can ne- 
ver agree.” We see the Low 
Countries throwing off the yoke of 
the greatest power in Europe, by 
one of the most furious and terrible 
wars that was ever waged. We see 
Scotland, long a scene of turbulence 
and anarchy and bloody feuds, gain- 
ing at once her civil, religious, and 
political liberties ; reducing herself 
to order, and laying broad and deep 
the foundations of her future pros- 
perity and happiaess. In England, 
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we see the Puritans, standing up 
and standing alone, and resisting 
with astonishing constancy and pa- 
tience, for eighty years, all the at- 
tempts that were made to destroy 
the little remains of English liber- 
ty; and when they could no longer 
endure the whole pressure of the 
enormous power of the crown, or 
tolerate its encroachments, we see 
them taking up their arms and put- 
ting a speedy end to the contest ; 
and when, strange as it seems, in 
consequence of the infatuation of 
the Stuarts, this was not enough, 
we see them driving the second 
James from the kingdom, and fer- 
ever excluding Papists from the 
throne. Thus the Puritans presery- 
ed and secured the liberties of Eng- 
land. For these men God had re- 
served this land, for purposes which 
I doubt not have grand connexions 
with the welfare of the world. 
Hither they came, and from them is 
derived all the liberty, and all the 
love of liberty, and all the means of 
continuing liberty, of which this 
country can boast Having tound, 
then, that Christianity in its nature 
is fitted to produce liberty; and 
having observed that liberty began 
to exist in Scotland immediately on 
its introduction ; and that liberty in 
England, which was almost lost, 
began to be recovered and increas- 
ed and firmly established in the 
same connexion; and that it was 
brought to this ccuntry and estab- 
lished here by men who were high- 
ly distinguished for their experience 
of its power: I conclude, with a 
great deal of confidence, that the 
liberty of Scotland and England and 
this country owes its origin to Chris- 
tianity. 

It will be seen by and by wheth- 
er liberty has ever existed any 
where else or not. But at present 
I see another reason for consider- 
ing pure Christianity as the parent 
of liberty. The love of freedom is 


indeed innate in man, but some- 
thing more is necessary to qualify 
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him to be free. This Christianity 
produces, and in this sense she is 
the parent of freedom. Now if we 
spread out the world before us like 
a map, and look carefully over it, 
we shall discover that wherever 
pure Christianity is found, there al- 
so is found, not freedom perhaps, 
but always the materials of a free 
state. Itis unnecessary to speak 
here of the countries which have 
just been mentioned. But the Wal- 
denses always possessed such a 
character as qualified them to be 
free. The Protestants of France, 
who were massacred with infernal 
cruelty, and driven into exile in 
consequence of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, and who, on ac- 
count of their situation, could never 
indeed be free, were yet always 
qualified to be freemen. Sober, in 

telligent, moral, industrious, skilful 
in business, they carried away with 
them the manufactures and the vir- 
tue of the land of their birth, and 
enriched with both those of their 
adoption. Inthe Protestant states 
of Germany, where the influence of 
Christianity is less considerable, a 
tendency to the same state of things 
is said to be very perceptible ; the 
Protestants being far in advance of 
their Catholic neighbors in every 
thing which belongs to the charac- 
ter of freemen. 

Now I do not hesitate to say, on 
the other hand, that the materials of 
a free state have no where existed, 
except in connexion with pure 
Christianity. Of course I mean to 
affirm. that no nations have ever 
been free except in the same con- 
nexion. In the cities of Greece 
and in Rome, there undoubtedly 
was freedom in a certain sense, but 
in no such sense as any sober and 
rational man attaches to the word 
at the presentday. Athens contained 
about 20,000 inhabitants.* There 
was no law, and of course no order, 

* There appears to be a mistake here : 


the population of Athens was much 
greater.—Ep. 
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no security of person or property, 
no domestic happiness: but there 
was idleness, dissipation, profliga. 
cy, vice and crime, almost, if not 
altogether, unparallelled, The 
greatest and wisest men were in 
nearly every case either banished 
or put to death. An agrarian law was 
in continual op2ration—300 of the 
wealthiest citizens being required 
to defray all the expenditures of the 
state. The populace were thus lef 
at liberty to spend their time in at- 
tending the great games, perform- 
ing religious celebrations, visiting 
the theatres, seeing shows, and, 
above all, listening to their orators, 
The whole state of things is well 
described when Athens is called “a 
great mad-house,’’—and_ the only 
good thing that can be said of her 
citizens is that they displayed the 
energies of mad-men. It was the 
best of all possible places for a de- 
magogue, and almost the worst for 
any quieter and better man. In 
Rome there was more law, and less 
freedom. But not to pursue the 
subject further, for f have not time 
to do it, I venture to say that no 
person, who is qualified to judge, 
will assert that the citizens of 
Athens, or of Rome, or of any other 
ancient republic, were capable of 
enjoying rational liberty on an ex- 
tended scale, or indeed onany. If 
this is admitted, I know not from 
what quarter of the world, or from 
what period of its history, those who 
would controvert my position would 
bring their facts. I consider it ther 
as established, that rational liberty 
‘as never existed except in connex- 
ion with pure Christianity. I have 
one thing more to say. If Christian- 
ity produces freedom, it does also 
preserve it, It haslong been a po- 
litical maxim, that the first step ol 
a nation is to conquest, that con- 
quest brings wealth, wealth produ- 
ces luxury, luxury corruption, and 
corruption ruin ;—and this maxim 
has long held good ; for the path of 
time is strewed with the wrecks of 
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nations, of whose history it is a cor- 
rect epitome. But England has 
long possessed unexampled power 
and wealth, without discovering any 
symptoms of decay. The Radicals 
in that country cannot bring discre- 
dit on the cause, which, if it were 
possible, they would disgrace; while 
the considerate friends of reform— 
the great body of the wise and good 
in the nation——-pushing forward 
their designs on constitutional prin- 
ciples steadily, and with continually 
increasing power, will, must, ulti- 
mately succeed ;—and by rendering 
the government more free, wil! ex- 
tend its foundations, increase’ its 
symmetry, and consolidate its 
strengiu. This striking peculiarity 
in the history of England, I consi- 
der myse!f authorized, by what has 
been said, to attribute to the influ- 
ence of Christianity. 

Now then if Christianity is pre- 
eminently adapted to destroy every 
species of oppression, to remove 
all the great obstructions to the 
progress of liberty ; if Christianity 
and Christianity alone does pro- 
duce, and foster, and perpetuate 
liberty; then most certainly the 
iriends of liberty, if they are acting 
zealously and wisely, are united in 
great efforts to promote the uni- 
versal diffusion of the gospel. But 
in truth they are not united on this 
plan, nor indeed on any other plan, 
for exerting a moral influence on 
the world. They seem not to be 
aware, that the sentence by which 
man is doomed to eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow, is so followed 
out in the scheme of providence, 
that no greater or more important 
good can be obtained except at the 
expence of a commensurate amount 
of effort. In free countries they 
are doing something. But in all 


others, the friends of liberty as 
such, seem to consider it as their 
course to wait for some favorable, 
but, so far as they are concerned, 
purely fortuitous concurrence of 
events, when they may take arms 
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and endeavor by force, as they did in 
France and in Spain, to give freedom 
to a people so thoroughly debased, 
that till they have undergone a 
moral revolution, they never can be 
free. Thus the cause of liberty is 
left by its friends, either to stand 
still, or to move forward of itself in 
spite of the systematic and vast 
opposition which it has to encount- 
er. Events of the greatest magni- 
tude are left to be produced without 
their proper causes. But we shall 
not leave our noble cause at this 
pass. If we turn to Christians— 
to men who love the gospel, and 
who derive their estimate of the 
importance of man and his mortal 
life from this source, we shall find 
them prosecuting a system of ope- 
rations for the improvement of the 
human race that is truly grand and 
wonderful. We shall find that 
wherever on the face of the whole 
earth, Christians exist, there also 
exist little associations, comprising 
altogether millions of men, and 
women, and children, for the pur- 
pese of collecting and forwarding 
to great societies, the means of 
accomplishing their grand designs. 
These last are at work in this coun- 
try, in India, and most of the coun- 
tries of Europe: raising up and 
sending forth missionaries into 
every climate and to every species 
of wretched men, to spend their 
lives in labouring to introduce 
amongst them knowledge, and vir- 
tue, and freedom, and happiness, 
by establishing schools and preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel ; transla- 
ting as fast as possible into every 
language, and printing and circula- 
ting every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bibles, and millions of 
evangelical tracts; striving as I 
trust with resistless force to break 
the chains ofthe African, and raise 
him to the highest dignity of man- 
hood; enfolding the poor soldier 
and sailor in the arms of brotherly 
love, and seeking to win them to 
the paths of virtue: and endeav- 
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oring to reclaim the inmates of 
prisons and all other victims of vice. 
When I see the extent to which 
these efforts are carried, and the 
number of hearts and hands em- 
ployed in them; I see that a 
mighty struggie is making in be- 
half of degraded and suffering hu- 
manity. When I consider the 
course of events, and find that pro- 
gress is making,—that this glorious 
struggle is every year more exten- 
ded, more powerful, and more effi- 
cacious,—and when at the same 
time I consider the promises of 
God; I am persuaded that it will 
issue in complete success. And 
having found that liberty attends in 
the train of our religion, I am equal- 
ly and on the same grounds per- 
suaded that she will become uni- 
versal. I see too that the man 
who haughtily stands aloof and re- 
gards it with contempt, is in dan- 
ger of being found guilty of despi- 
sing the blessed and merciful work 
of God; and on the contrary that 
every person, however insignifi- 
cant, who is heartily engaged in it, 
has cause to bless God for the spir- 
it he possesses. Especially do I 
see that the members of the socie- 
ty which is assembled here to night, 
have cause solemnly and humbly 
to praise God, for having brought 
them into a relation to it so honor- 
able and responsible as that which 
they sustain. 

My Brethren, I have but one 
word to address to you. You have 
seen the result of a comparison of 
confessedly the noblest cause which 
unrenewed men are prosecuting, 
with that in which you are eimbark- 
ed. You are soon to be engaged 
in it more actively. Be looking 
abroad on our miserable world and 
into eternity,—and to the cross of 
Christ, and filling yourselves with 
his spirit. Be girding up your 
loins, and taking to yourselves the 
whole armour of God. And when 
you go forth to fight your short bat- 
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tle for God and man, may He go 
with you and prosper you; and 
when you are called off from the 
contest, may He receive you to 
nimself and to his blessedness. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 

E. M., a correspondent in your 
last number, agrees with me in the 
opinion, that Edwards *‘ does not 
hold the doctrine of Physical De- 
pravity,’ but supposes the method 
pursued by me to prove this point, 
is not warranted by Edwards’s lan- 
guage. In offering a few remarks 
further on this subject, I would 
premise, that imperfect and incor- 
rect notions of Edwards’s v:ews of 
our representation in Adam, are the 
principal source of disagreement re- 
specting his opinions. His _ philo- 
sophical views on this subject are 
so'diverse from those which com- 
monly prevail—so foreign to all the 
ordinary conceptions of the human 
mind, that we are apt to let them 
glide from our thoughts, and to 
substitute our own, in the interpre- 
tation of his language. 

Edwards then held the doctrine, 
that one being may, in the esti- 
mate of God and of truth, act in 
the act of another being. He did 
maintain that God in imputing 
sin to men proceeds not in every 
instance, on the principle of strict 
identity, but on the principle of his 
own sovereign constitution. His 
doctrine may be thus illustrated. | 
am not strictly the same identical 
being which I was many years ago, 
the substance of my body, perhaps 
of my soul, having often changed ; 
yet by God’s sovereign constitution, 
{ am even now held responsible for 
acts done many years ago, just as 
if the strictest identity had been 
preserved, in both body and soul. 
Thus, not strict identity in re, but 
a constituted identity, is the princt- 
ple of the divine procedure. So, 
though Adam’s posterity are not in 
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the strictest identity the same being 
with Adam, yet they are esteemed 
and accounted, according to God’s 
sovereign constitution, just as if 
they were the same being. Though, 
most simply considered, we are 
entirely distinct and very diverse 
from Adam, yet we are so united 
by an established law or constitu- 
tion of the Creator, that it is with 
us as if we were one with him. 
Adam and his posterity being thus 
considered as ‘* one moral whole,”’ 
—‘‘ one complex‘person,’’—we are 
looked upon not only as transgres- 
sors of the same law, but as having 
committed in God’s estimation the 
same transgression of the law, in 
nuinber and in kind, as Adam. In 
a word, according to Edwards, we 
all, in the estimate of God and of 
truth, acted in Adam’s act, and did 
what he did. If therefore Adam did 
knowingly and voluntarily trans- 
gress the law of God, then we, be- 
ing as truly Adam in God’s estimate 
as Adam was himself, did also in 
the same act, knowingly and volun- 
tarily transgress the law of God. 

The guilt of this act of Adain’s 
posterity, the act done by us in 
Adam’s act, as being one with him, 
Edwards calls *‘ the guilt of the ori- 
ginal apostasy,’’—** the guilt of the 
sin by which the species first rebel- 
led against God,’—* the guilt of 
Adam’s sin,’’—*‘the participation of 
Adam’s sin,’’—*‘ the imputation of 
Adam’s sin,’* &c. 

To all this I understand E. M. to 
express his full assent. ‘Thus he 
says, giving Edwards’s views, 
‘ They [Adam’s posterity] are con- 
sidered as existing with him, and 
sinning with him.’’ ** Precisely the 
same sin which was imputed to 
Adam was imputed to them.” 
“Such he [Edwards supposes to 
be the connection between Adam 
and his posterity, that his sin and 
their first sin are one and the same 
sin; his sinful disposition and their 
first sinful disposition are one and 
the same disposition.”’ 

Vor. If.—-No. }. 
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But E. M. asserts, and this is 
what I deem incorrect, that ‘‘ so far 
was President Edwards from sup- 
posing that the only guilt of mar 
when he comes into the world is 
the guilt of Adam’s sin, in distinc- 
tion from the guilt of having a cor- 
rupt heart, that he represents the 
last named guilt as existing first.” 
According to this assertion, the 
reader will notice that Edwards held 
that men have two sorts of guilt, the 
first named being the guilt of Ad- 
am’s sin, and ‘‘ the last named”’ the 
guilt of having a corrupt heart. I 
might here ask E. M. where does 
Edwards distinguish, not the evil 
disposition, but the guilt of the evil 
disposition, from the guilt of Adam’s 
sin? But let us attend to his proof 
on this topic. The amount of it is, 
an assertion of Edwards that ‘the 
evil disposition is first, and the 
charge of guilt consequent, as it 
was in the case of Adam.”’ 

Now if, as E. M. appears to un- 
derstand the phrase evil disposition, 
in this instance, it means a disposi- 
tion which has guilt pertaining to it 
independently of our connexion 
with Adam, or of what Edwards 
calls the guilt of Adam’s sin, then 
it will follow, not that I have mis- 
represented Mdwards in saying that 
the only guilt of the evil disposition 
is the guilt of Adam’s sin, but that 
Edwards contradicts himself. For 
he does assert abundantly, as I had 
shown, that all the sin and the only 
sin of men at their first existence, 
is the sin of Adam’s sin ; that their 
guiltis one and simple,” &c. But 
before we charge contradiction so 
gross upon Edwards, the inquiry 
arises, whether by evil disposition, 
he means a disposition which has 
guilt in itself independently of what 
he calls the guilt of Adam’s sin? 
On this point I appealed to Ed- 
wards’s definitions of his ownterms; 
and I would ask, by what authority 
such definitions are to be disregard- 
ed by the interpreter of his lan- 
guage? flow is it that when Ed- 
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wards tells us, tha* by an evil pro- 
pensity, &c. he means that which 
tends to MORAL EVIL, he is not to be 
believed ? With this import of the 
phrase, it is easy to see how the 
disposition is first, and the entire 
charge of guilt consequent, as it was 
in the case of Adam. 

But on this point, the language 
of Edwards in the very passage ci- 
ted by E. M. is absolutely decisive. 
He says, ‘‘ the first being of an evil 
disposition in the heart of a child of 
Adam, &c, is not to be looked upon 
as a consequence of the imputation 
of that first sin, any more than the 
full consent of Adam’s own heart in 
the act of sinning ; which was not 
consequent on the imputation of 
his sin to himself, but rather prior 
to itin the order of nature.”’ I ask, 
was there any sin or guilt in Adam’s 
consent of heart, except his sin ? 
But according to Edwards, prior to 
the imputation of his sin, this con- 
sent of heart existed: Here then 
in the case of Adam was the full 
consent of heart having no sin init, 
abstractly from and prior to the im- 
putation of his sin. But as it was 
in the case of Adam, so in ours. 

Again: In what absurdity is Ed- 
wards involved, if we understand 
him as does E. M. According to 
E. M., Edwards speaks of an evil 
disposition having guilt in it, inde- 
pendently of the guilt of Adam’s 
sin; and teaches that the guilt of 
the evil disposition is frst. Now so 
it was in Adam; that is, Adam had 
an evil disposition, with guilt in it, 
independently of the guilt of his sin. 

This is not all. Edwards says, 
‘¢the evil disposition is first, and 
the charge of guilt consequent.”’ 
Has then the evil disposition, ac- 
cording to Edwards, guilt in it 
which is not charged, viz. the guilt 
of a corrupt heart, and also guilt 
which is charged, viz. the guilt of 
Adam’s sin; and is this what Ed- 
wards means when he says, ‘ the 
evil disposition is first, and THE 
charge of guilt consequent.” Sin 
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in the disposition prior to the charge 
of guilt, and the charge of guilt 
consequent ! 

Bat E. M. himself asserts all that 
I maintain on this topic. He says 
that, according to Edwards, Adam’s 
sin and the first sin of bis posterity 
are one and the same sin. How 
can this be, and yet it be true, as 
I. M. asserts in the pssaage before 
quoted, that according to Edwards, 
the first guilt of Adam’s posterity 
is the guilt of having a corrupt 
heart, in distinction from the guilt 
of Adam’s sin? 

But while E. M. thus supposes 
I.dwards to ascribe a double guilt— 
the guilt of Adam’s sin and also 
the guilt of having a corrupt heart, 
to Adam’s posterity, let us hear 
what Edwards himself says. ‘If 
any have supposed the children of 
Adam to come into the world with 
a double guilt, one the guilt of Ad 
am’s sin, another the guilt arising 
Srom their having a corrupt heart, 
they have not so well conceived of 
the matter.’’ Is not this in palpa- 
ble contradiction to the assertion of 
KE. M., and will he excuse me, if | 
say that in representing Edwards as 
maintaining the doctrine of a doub- 
le guilt, he has not so well con- 
ceived of the matter ? 

Yours, &c. T. R. 

P. S. The reader will perceive 
that onthe principle that we are 
one with Adam, there can be no dif- 
ference in manner, form, or nature, 
between his first sin and our first 
sin; but that, fortunately for Adam, 
while his posterity were one with 
him, he was not one with his poste- 
rity. The rule is defective quoad 
hoc—it does not work both ways. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 

In his Discourses on the Nature 
of Sin, and in his Ineutry, on the 
same subject, Professor Frren has 
labored to prove, what I should sup- 
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pose would require no proof, except 
a clear understanding of words, 
that sin is, in all cases, reducible to 
the act of a moral agent, in which 
he violates a known rule of duty— 
a description which is more briefly 
expressed in the scripture declara- 
tion, “ Sin is the trangression of the 
law.” And that sin is not imputed, 
when there is no law, is the decla- 
ration also of Scripture. In these 
points we shall agree ; and 1 shall 
also agree that the opinion, that we 
sinned in Adam, is not correct; nor 
is it correct that Adam’s sin is im- 
puted to his posterity. But on some 
other points I have my doubts re- 
specting the correctness of Profes- 
sor I".’s theology. 

He admits that men have souls ; 
and that the word Aeart is used in 
Scripture as synonymous with it. 
By this word, I have always under- 
stood that immaterial or spiritual 
being which is the source of the in- 
tellectual and reasoning vowers of 
man, and that which renders him a 
moral and accountable being. This 
immaterial being or principle I have 
always supposed to be something 
distinct from matter, and that it 
may exist independent of it. This 
being I have always supposed to be 
the seat of the moral powers and 
affections of man, and that it has a 
constitution in which affections, 
good or bad, may have a permanent 
subsistence. Hence I have suppo- 
sed, and on the authority of Scrip- 
ture too, that in the unrenewed 
state of man, the sout or seat of the 
affections is alienated from God, 
and uniformly disposed to trans- 
gress his law, or, to use Professor 
f’.’s phraseology, inclined to put 
forth wrong volitions; and that 
when this seat of the affections is re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, it is dis- 
posed to put forth holy volitions. 

But [learn from Professor F., 
that ‘total depravity consists in 
nothing else than in all the contin- 
ued volitions of the agent being ac- 
tually wrong ;’? and he denies that 
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any disposition, itself moral, which 
is supposed to influence the agent 
to a given resolution, is itself, in its 
origin and continuance, at all dis- 
tinct from a determination of the 
will in the agent. He attempts to 
prove that there is no seat of sinful 
affections, or, to use his own words, 
that there is in man no fountain, 
cistern, or reservoir, of evil affec- 
tions which is to be purified in re- 
generation—and the frequent repe- 
tition of these words with a kind of 
emphasis that carries an air of tri- 
umph shows that he feels very con- 
fident of the superiority of his rea- 
sonings and opinions. ‘Then to com- 
plete his thedry, he affirms that the 
only change of heart in men known 
or required in the Scriptures, is, a 
change of volitron, or choice—a 
change of determination from pre- 
ferring the gratification of himself 
to prefer the gratification of God. 

Now, Professor I*. must consider 
the will itself to be the soul, or the 
soul itself must consist of a series 
of volitions, or upon his theory, the 
soul of man can have no connection 
with the moral character of man. 
This inference results necessarily 
from the position that there is no 

fountain of evil affections, but that 
all sin consists in wrong choices or 
volitions. 

Again ; he affirms that a change 
of determination,choice, or volition, 
is all the change of heart known or 
required in the Scriptures. But 
each volition, choice, or determina- 
tion of the will, is a distinct act, 
and if such choices or volitions 
spring from no common fountain, 
they can have no connection with 
each other. It results necessarily 
from this reasoning, that in regene- 
ration, each volition is to be sepa- 
rately changed, and there must be 
as many regenerations as there are 
volitions. 

This, Sir, appears to me sound 
logic, and the inferences to be fair- 
ly drawn from his own premises. 

EXAMINER. 
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wards tells us, that by an evil pro- 
pensity, &c. he means that which 
tends to MORAL EVIL, he is not to be 
believed ? With this import of the 
phrase, it is easy to see how the 
disposition is first, and the entire 
charge of guilt consequent, as it was 
in the case of Adam. 

But on this point, the language 
of Edwards in the very passage ci- 
ted by E. M. is absolutely decisive. 
He says, “the first being of an evil 
disposition in the heart of a child of 
Adam, &c, is not to be looked upon 
as a consequence of the imputation 
of that first sin, any more than the 
full consent of Adam’s own heart in 
the act of sinning; which was not 
consequent on the imputation of 
his sin to himself, but rather prior 
to itin the order of nature.”’ I ask, 
was there any sin or guilt in Adam’s 
consent of heart, except his sin ? 
But according to Edwards, prior to 
the imputation of his sin, this con- 
sent of heart existed: Here then 
in the case of Adam was the full 
consent of heart having no sin in it, 
abstractly from and prior to the im- 
putation of his sin. But as it was 
in the case of Adam, so in ours. 

Again: In what absurdity is Ed- 
wards involved, if we understand 
him as does E. M. According to 
E. M., Edwards speaks of an evil 
disposition having guilt in it, inde- 
pendently of the guilt of Adam’s 
sin; and teaches that the guilt of 
the evil disposition is first. Now so 
it was in Adam; that is, Adam had 
an evil disposition, with guilt in it, 
independently of the guilt of his sin. 

This is not all. Edwards says, 
‘¢the evil disposition is first, and 
the charge of guilt consequent.” 
Has then the evil disposition, ac- 
cording to Edwards, guilt in it 
which is not charged, viz. the guilt 
of a corrupt heart, and also guilt 
which is charged, viz. the guilt of 
Adaim’s sin; and is this what Ed- 
wards means when he says, ‘ the 
évil disposition is first, and THE 
charge of guilt consequent.”? Sin 
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in the disposition prior to the charge 
of guilt, and the charge of guilt 
consequent ! 

Bat E. M. himself asserts all that 
I maintain on this topic. He says 
that, according to Edwards, Adain’s 
sin and the first sin of his posterity 
are one and the same sin. How 
can this be, and yet it be true, as 
I}. M. asserts in the pssaage betore 
quoted, that according to Edwards, 
the first guilt of Adam’s posterity 
is the guilt of having a corrupt 
heart, in distinction from the guilt 
of Adam’s sin? 

But while E. M. thus supposes 
Edwards to ascribe a double guilt— 
the guilt of Adam’s sin and also 
the guilt of having a corrupt heart. 
to Adam’s posterity, let us hear 
what Edwards himself says. ‘If 
any have supposed the children of 
Adam to come into the world with 
a double guilt, one the guilt of Ad 
am’s sin, another the guilt arising 
Srom their having a corrupt heart, 
they have not so well conceived of 
the matter.’’ Is not this in palpa- 
ble contradiction to the assertion of 
E. M., and will he excuse me, if | 
say that in representing Edwards as 
maintaining the doctrine of a doub- 
le guilt, he has net so well con- 
ceived of the matter ? 

Yours, &c. yo 

P. S. The reader will perceive 
that onthe principle that we are 
one with Adam, there can be no dif- 
ference in manner, form, or nature, 
between his first sin and our first 
sin; but that, fortunately for Adam, 
while his posterity were one with 
him, he was not one with his poste- 
rity. The rule is defective quoad 
hoc—it does not work both ways. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
In his DiscoursEs on the Nature 
of Sin, and in his Ineutry, on the 
same subject, Professor Frrcn has 
labored to prove, what I should sup- 
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pose would require no proof, except 
a clear understanding of words, 
that sin is, in all cases, reducible to 
the act of a moral agent, in which 
he violates a known rule of duty— 
a description which is more briefly 
expressed in the scripture declara- 
tion, “Sin is the trangression of the 
law.” And that sin is not imputed, 
when there is no law, is the decla- 
ration also of Scripture. In these 
points we shall agree ; and 1 shall 
also agree that the opinion, that we 
sinned in Adam, ts not correct; nor 
is it correct that Adam’s sin is im- 
puted to his posterity. But on some 
other points [ have my doubts re- 
specting the correctness of Profes- 
sor |".’s theology. 

He admits that men have souls ; 
and that the word eart is used in 
Scripture as synonymous with it. 
By this word, I have always under- 
stood that immaterial or spiritual 
being which is the source of the in- 
tellectual and reasoning powers of 
man, and that which renders him a 
moral and accountable being. This 
immaterial being or principle I have 
always supposed to be something 
distinct from matter, and that it 
may exist independent of it. This 
being | have always supposed to be 
the seat of the moral powers and 
affections of man, and that it has a 
constitution in which affections, 
good or bad, may have a permanent 
subsistence. Hence I have suppo- 
sed, and on the authority of Scrip- 
ture too, that in the unrenewed 
state of man, the sout or seat of the 
affections is alienated from God, 
and uniformly disposed to trans- 
gress his law, or, to use Professor 
f.’s phraseology, inclined to put 
forth wrong volitions; and that 
when this seat of the affections is re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, it is dis- 
posed to put forth holy volitions. 

But I learn from Professor F., 
that ** total depravity consists in 
nothing else than in all the contin- 
ued volitions of the agent being ac- 


tually wrong ;? and he denies that 
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any disposition, itself moral, which 
is supposed to influence the agent 
to a given resolution, is itself, in its 
origin and continuance, at all dis- 
tinct from a determination of the 
will in the agent. He attempts to 
prove that there is no seat of sinful 
affections, or, to use his own words, 
that there is in man no fountain, 
cistern, or reservoir, of evil affec- 
tions which is to be purified in re- 
generation—and the frequent repe- 
tition of these words with a kind of 
emphasis that carries an air of tri- 
umph shows that he feels very con- 
fident of the superiority of his rea- 
sonings and opinions. ‘Then to com- 
plete his theory, he affirms that the 
only change of heart in men known 
or required in the Scriptures, is, a 
change of volition, or choice—a 
change of determination from pre- 
ferring the gratification of himself 
to prefer the gratification of God. 

Now, Professor F. must consider 
the will itself to be the soul, or the 
soul itself must consist of a series 
of volitions, or upon his theory, the 
soul of man can have no connection 
with the moral character of man. 
This inference results necessarily 
from the position that there is no 

fountain of evil affections, but that 
all sin consists in wrong choices or 
volitions. 

Again ; he affirms that a change 

of determination,choice, or volition, 
is all the change of heart known or 
required in the Scriptures. But 
each volition, choice, or determina- 
tion of the will, is a distinct act, 
and if such choices or volitions 
spring from no common fountain, 
they can have no connection with 
‘ach other. It results necessarily 
from this reasoning, that in regene- 
ration, each volition is to be sepa- 
rately changed, and there must be 
as many regenerations as there are 
volitions. 

This, Sir, appears to me sound 
logic, and the inferences to be fair- 
ly drawn from his own premises. 

EXAMINER. 
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I was much interested with Mr. 
Patton’s sermon on this «abject, 
and gratified also by the circum- 
stance of its being published in the 
National Preacher. So wide spread 
an appeal on the subject will give 
it an interest which has hitherto 
been unknown. It will make the 
Christians of large cities realize 
more of their responsibilities and 
their privileges, and awaken them 
to new efforts, when they see the 
eyes of the whole nation thus ex- 
pressly called to watch their move- 
ments. And Christians cut of the 
city will also feel themselves called 
to take more concern in the pro- 
gress of religion in our large towns, 
and to pray more fervently for the 
Holy Spirit to be poured out from 
on high upon those great fountains of 
influence. The effect of large cit- 
ies upon the men of business who 
resort to them from the country is 
only hinted at in the discourse. 
But let me ask a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts how vast an influence Bos- 
ton has exerted upon the country 
towns in this way. Hardly an ob- 
secure place can be found in which 
some enterprising merchant or in- 
telligent representative has not 
been poisoned with Socinianism in 
this way. And in New-York the 
theatre exerts its influence upon 
almost every countryman that vis- 
its the city, Persons who at home 
maintain a character for sobriety 
and respectability which utterly 
precludes a resident of the city 
from such scenes, yet are always 
led to visit the theatre when they 
go to New-York, and they carry 
home the idea that they have dis- 
played a wonderful independence in 
so doing. Indeed one cannot de- 


ny that it requires no small hardi- 
hood ina person of religious educa- 
tion to venture so near the brink of 
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the bottomless pit. The last time 
I was in the city, I fell in company 
with a very respectable gentleman 
to whom en amiable but rather , 
vain cousin from the country, (who 
I happenedto know,when at home, 
was much devoted ‘to her grow- 

ing family,) was boasting that she 
had been at the theatre the prece- 
ding evening. After declaring her 
satisfaction at such an opportunity 
she asked her friend how often he 
and his wife went to the play. 
With a little embarrassment lest he 
should wound the lady’s feelings, 
he replied, ‘‘ we never think of 
going unless it is once in a great 
while to accompany some friend 
from the country.’? IL hope she 
took the hint. 

But [ very much fear that a much 
broader hint would be lost on an- 
other class of persons, who drink 
in the poisonous influence of the 
city. I refer to those young men, 
of all employments, who make it a 
point to go once to the city, and 
stay long enough to visit the thea- 
tretwo orthree times, besides other 
places of resort, and by way of fin- 
ishing theinfluence of these things, 
spend a Sabbath which they divide 
between the Romish Cathedral and 
the Universalist meeting. The 
process of conversion is rendered 
so easy, by a visit or two to the 
theatre and other scenes of vice, 
that it does not take more than one 
sermon to send them home confirm- 
ed universalists. 

There is another view, in sia’ 
a revival of religion in a large city 
presents itself to us in the country. 
{t is in the influence of city habits, 
upon the young men of the coun- 
try who go there to reside, as 
clerks, apprentices, &c. The num- 
ber of such cases is immense and 
continually increasing. They in- 
clude the brightest and most enter- 
prising of our youth. And yet how 
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large a proportion of them partake 
of the perverted moral influence of 
large cities. Of the great numbers 
of my acquaintance who have gone 
to New-York within five years, I do 
not know one who has become a 
Christian, or even a Sabbath School 
teacher. But I do know of many who 
have already cast off the saluatary 
fear of sin which they carried from 
home. And a number of parents 
are yearly called to mourn over the 
profligacy of their children, indu- 
ced by the corrupting influence of 
a large city. 

The Sabbath School presents a 
field of labor in which we in the 
country can lend a hand to our 
brethren of the city. Itis by indu- 
cing young men who go from the 
country to become Sabbath School 
teachers. This is undoubtedly the 
best guaranty we can have for the 
morals of those who are not pious. 
It brings them into immediate con- 
nexion with safe companions of 
their own age, and furnishes them 
with a passport to the attentions of 
those who will prove real friends, 
and friends in need. And when 
we hear how many teachers be- 
come pious every year, we cannot 
but feel that we direct our young 
friends to a place which there is 
reason to hope may to them also 
prove the gate to heaven. I do 
not know that the city schools pro- 
fess to exclude from this privilege 
iny who are moral, on the ground 
that they are not pious. 

Riding along in my wagon alone 
the other day, I overtook a young 
man on foot, and as is my usual 
practice, gave him an invitation to 
ride with me. I have found so 
much pleasure in this way, that I 
cannot help recommending it to 
other travellers. It has given me 
many opportunities to drop a word 
of advice to the young clerk or ap- 
prentice. And not unfrequently I 
have had the privilege of giving 
about the amount of a cup of cold 
Water to some wayfaring pilgrim, 
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who will be acknowledged as among 
‘the least of these my disciples.”’ 
Such was the case in the present 
instance. On inquiry, I learned 
that he had just finished his ap- 
prenticeship in New York, and was 
on his way to visit his widowed 
mother in the country. He told 
me that a large proportion of the 
apprentices and journeymen of his 
acquaintance were dissipated, that 
when a young man came from the 
country, the first step was to go to 
the theatre, the neat to the porter- 
house, and the third to the brothel. 
He said that in the small circle of 
his acquaintance, he did not know 
one young mechanic who was a 
teacher in the Sabbath School. 
He considered a connection with 
the Sabbath School as the best 
preservative for a young man going 
to the city. He had been a teach- 
er drring his whole residence, and 
had found the meetings and labors 
connected with that employment, 
to be his principal comforts. He 
had derived some worldly advan- 
tage from the friendships formed 
there, but what he valued more 
was the religious improvement 
which he had found. He consid- 
ered his fellow teachers to be his 
best friends, and had no doubt 
they would prove themselves so, if 
he should need their friendship in 
the hour of trouble. 

Let me beg of parents, and min- 
isters, and all Christians, that they 
will take special pains to introduce 
their young friends who go into 
the city to reside, to the Sabbath 
School, as the best guaranty of 
their moral safety. Their servi- 
ces are much wanted in these 
schools, and by so doing they may 
greatly aid their city brethren in 
their efforts to stem the torrent of 
vice and iniquity, and to introduce 
the holy religion of Jesus among 
those who are soen to have the 
control of that vast community. 

And as “ Prayer and pious talk- 
ing will do any thing,’ would it 
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not be highly proper for all the 
prayer meetings in the country to 
have a special remembrance of our 
lerge cities? If all the praying 
hearts in owr land were fervently 
engaged in their behalf, those foun- 
tains of guilty influence would be 
healed, and would send forth con- 
tinual streams to make glad the 
people of God. 8. D. 





WANE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


In a letter from an American in 
Constantinople I lately noticed the 
following remark—that that devo- 
ted city ‘‘seemed to be given over 
to three instruments of destruc- 
tion; fire, the plague, and the 
sword.’ This remark reminded 
me of a kind of prediction of the 
Jate Dr. Trumbull. In a sermon 
which he preached at the begin- 
ning of the present century in which 
he reviewed the history of the cen- 
tury which had then just closed, 
after speaking of the downward 
destiny of the ‘“ Romish Anti- 
christ,’’ he speaks of the great seat 
of Mahommedan power as follows. 

‘©The Turkish empire, the other 
great opposer of God and persecu- 
tor of the saints, will fall with the 
harlot of Babylon. The judgments 
of God in the century past, and at 
present, are remarkably upon it, 
and it is not less rapidly declining 
than the papal interest. Constan- 
tinople has been eighteen times on 
fire, the last century, in which 
more than 120,000 houses, besides 
other buildings, were burnt, with 
8000 inhabitants. In 1750 it was 
visited with the plague, in which it 
lost 7000 people. ‘The next year 
it was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake, in which 3000 more 
perished. Other principal cites and 
extensive countries have been over- 
thrown, and ina manner ruined, 
by earthquakes. In 1752, the city 
of Adrianople, the second in opu- 
lence and population in the empire, 
was the greatest part of it destroy- 
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ed by an earthquake. In 1754, 
Grand Cairo had two thirds of its 
buildings shaken down, and 10,000 
people swallowed up. In 1755, 
Fez, in Morocco, was half destroy- 
ed by an earthquake, and 12,000 
Arabs were buried in its ruins. 
A few years since, that part of 
the country was almost desolated 
by the plague. The plague at seyv- 
eral times, in various parts of the 
empire, hath swept away vast num- 
bers of its inhabitants. Russia has 
made important .conquests within 
it, and greatly impoverished and 
weakenedthe Turks. The French, 
in their invasion and conquest of 
Egypt and the adjacent countries, 
have slain a prodigious number of 
people.”’ 

The empire still exhibits a simi- 
lar history. The reader of the 
newspapers since the commence- 
ment of the present century, will 
remember frequent accounts of 
wasting pestilence and conflagra- 
tion, and earthquakes, in various 
parts of the empire; and not to 
mention these, there have been 
political changes and revolutions 
which have successively weakened 
the power of the realm. Such 
were the revolutions of 1807 and 8. 
in which, within the compass of afew 
months, two Sultans were deposed 
and a third placed upon their un- 
stable and despotic throne. Such 
was the revolt of Aii Pacha, 
which withdrew from the govern- 
ment between one and two millions 
of subjects, with half a million 
pounds of revenue. Recently the 
Porte has been reluctantly com- 
pelled to relax its grasp on Walla- 
chia and Moldavia. Egypt has 
long been regarded as of doubtful 
loyalty, and still adheres to the em- 
pire apparently more from motives 
of present interest than from any 
permanent principle of attachment. 
The late disorganization of the 
Janizaries has been attended with 
the destruction of a great number 
of those formidable instruments of 
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Mahommedan despotism ; the pres- 
ent war of Greece is supposed to 
have wasted the lives of more than 
900,000 ‘Furks; and has become 
the means of uniting the three 
great powers of Christendom against 
them; aunion which, according to 
present appearances, threatens the 
political existence of the empire. 
These are some of the symptoms 
of the decay of the power of the 
false prophet; and though from 
such data we cannot certainly rea- 
son respecting the purposes of God, 
yet it does seem as if he designed 
ere long to remove out of the way, 
that great barrier to the spread of 
Christ's kingdom through the earth. 
OBSERVER. 


P. S. Just as I had finished the 
last sentence, news comes of the 
entire destruction of the Turkish 
fleet by the combined fleet of the 
English, French, and Russians, and 
at this moment bells, bands of mu- 
sic, and the shouts of citizens, fill 
our streets with rejoicing for the 
Greeks. May God grant that this 
may be one great step in that de- 
sign of which | have spoken above. 





PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS, 


Permit an individual, through 
your medium, to call the attention 
of the public, and especially of 
booksellers, to the expediency of 
an American edition of the above 
work. I believe it is not to be found 
in our bookstores, and the English 
edition is extremely dear. I know 
of but one copy in this country, pro- 
cured a few years since from Eing- 
land. The object of the book is 
professedly to unveil Jesuitism; but 
it is to all practical purposes at the 
preseat day, a most admirable anti- 
dote to Popery, though written by 
a Catholic. And such an antidote 


isnow needed in some parts of this 
country, as very special efforts are 
how making, and with some suc- 
cess, to make proselytes to that re- 
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ligion. The work too is well wor- 
thy of an edition here on the score 
of its literary and historical merits. 
It is the finest production of con- 
fessedly one of the first geniuses 
that ever wrote. The wit by which 
it is enlivened, is at once innpcent 
and inimitable. I have no doubt of 
the ready sale of a tolerably cheap 
edition. It ought to be within the 
reach of all reading men, and every 
clergyman especially should have 
it. For a knowledge of the dark, 
intriguing, and hypocritical part of 
which human nature is susceptible, 
this is the book. The style in 
which it is written is excellent, and 
the whole tenor of the work suck 
as a Protestant would approve. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 

THERE is unquestionably too 
much reason for the remarks of 
your correspondent Antipas, in the 
Spectator for November, on “the 
defects of academical education, as 
they apply to the existence and 
growth of piety in students.”” I re- 
joice that the subject has falen in- 
to the hands of one who, judging 
from the spirit he manifests, will 
not rest satisfied until the mora! 
culture of students shall taxe that 
precedence of intellectual eulture 
which the Christian religion de- 
mands. 

In efforts to accomplish this de- 
sirable change, however, ‘t is im- 
portant that the deficiencies of Col- 
lege Faculties in the religious in- 
struction of students should not be 
exaggerated. ‘ Respectmg the 
degree of attention, whica moral 
culture, on evangelical principles, 
is accustomed to receive at the 
common places of education, I am 
not aware,’’ says Antipas, ‘that it 
is ever undertaken systematically, 
except so far as the exhibitions of 
the pulpit may be of this charac- 
ter.”” I canspeak with confidence 
enly in regard te one of the col- 
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leges of our country. But in that 
one, justice requires that it should 
be stated what measures are adop- 
ted for the moral culture of the 
students, that the public may judge 
whetlier they are systematic. Be- 
sides the regular preaching in the 
College Chapel on the Sabbath, 
there is a religious meeting every 
Thursday evening, at which all the 
students are invited to attend. Kv- 
ery other week the President con- 
ducts this meeting. and delivers a 
regular, though extemporaneous 
discourse. The same is done each 
alterriate week bythe Professors in 
rotation. On Saturday evening, 
once in a fortnight, a meeting is 
appointed for the church, to be 
conducted by some meinber of the 
Faculty. The monthly concert is 
carried on by the officers of the 
college in succession ; and he who 
conducts the meeting is expected 
to make special efforts before hand 
to prepare himself for the occasion. 
At the commencement of each 
term, the secretary of the Faculty 
hands acard to each member, con- 
taining a list of all the regular meet- 
ings he is to conduct during the 
session, and the time of their occur- 
rence, and for those meetings each 
individual feels himself alone re- 
sponsitle. Besides these meet- 
ings, there is one holden weekly by 
the Faculty, solely for the purpose 
of learaing the religious state of the 
college, devising means for the 
moral culture of the students, and 
praying for the divine guidance and 
blessing. 

To provide for personal religious 
instruction, the students of the 
three lower classes, at the com- 
mencement of the year, are divided 
among the professors and tutors, so 
that each man shall have nearly an 
equal share. To that number, 
which falls to an individual, he is 
expected to pay particular atten- 
tion, to learn their spiritual state 
by frequent conversation, to warn 
backsliders, to exhort the impeni- 
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tent, comfort the feeble minded, 
and to encourage those in whom 
piety appears in vigorous exercise, 
The officers are expected to ap- 
point Bible classes in their several 
divisions during such a portion of 
the year as they shall judge expe. 
dient. ‘The particular oversight of 
of the senior class, as to their spir- 
itual concerns, belongs to the Pres. 
ident. 

Antipas says, that the condition 
of academical honours is, if he mis- 
takes not, * exclusively intellectual 
excellence.”’ In the laws of one of 
our colleges, however, I find it 
written in regard to appointments 
for Commencement, that ‘in ma- 
king such selections, as in award- 
ing all other literary distinctions, 
special regard will be had to the 
moral conduct, punctuality, and 
orderly behaviour of the students, 
as well as to their classical attain- 
ments.’? And I am sure that this 
section has been thought binding 
upon the faculty of that college, and 
in making their appointments, they 
have had regard to the moral con- 
duct, taking the term ‘‘ moral” ina 
sense so wide, as to include the 
religious character. ‘l'o make pi- 
ety, however, the leading require- 
ment in assigning college appoint- 
ments, would be a more difficult 
task, than those who have had no 
experience on the subject imagine. 
Nor do I believe on any plan, it 
would add very much to the piety 
of a young man, to crown him ver) 
profusely with college honours. 
Facts show us alas! that you can 
scarcely take a surer course to 
lower the standard of his religion. 
The difficulty of which Antipas 
complains, under this head, can be 
avoided only by abolishing the ex- 
isting system of college honors. Is 
not the day at hand, when the lead- 
ing institutions of our land will have 
the courage to rid themselves of a 
scheme that fosters some of the 
worst passions of the human heart ' 
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To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 

[ was glad to see the paper of 
Awripas in the Christian Spectator 
for November. The degree of 
truth it contains, as well as the 
spirit with which it was written, 
will not, I trust, be unheeded. 
The writer appears to me, how- 
ever. to have wanted a sufficient 
acquaintance with facts, as to the 
actual attention to religious in- 
struction in our Colleges. | read his 
remarks with a reference to the 
particular College with which I am 
best acquainted. ‘l’o that they did 
not appear to be applicable in their 
full extent ; and I presume they 
will be found to be similarly inap- 
plicable to others. 

The *‘ charge”’ he brings against 
Colleges is, ** That intellectual cul- 
‘ure uniformly takes precedence of 
moral culture ; and that moral cul- 
ture is rarely, if ever. undertaken 
systematically on the principles of 
Christianity.” The first part of 
the charge he thinks is substantia- 
ted by a simple appeal to ‘the 
condition of academical honors,— 
which, if he mistakes not, is exclu- 
sively intellectual excellence.” 

By intellectual culture taking 
precedence of moral, 1 suppose 
Antipas to mean, either that more 
time is devoted to literature and the 
sciences than to instruction in re- 
ligion ; or that learning is held up 
to the view of the students as of 
more importance than piety; or 
else simpl,, that religion does not 
receive that prominence which it 
should receive, in the midst of all 
human pursuits, and is not made 
the subject of that frequent and 
impressive inculeation, in season 
and out of season, which its impor- 
tance demands. In the first of 
these senses the writer surely does 
not mean to be understood ; the 
second is inconsistent with the 
character of the men who compose 
the faculties of most of the Ameri- 
can Colleges, and so far as my ac- 
quaintance extends, is not agreea- 
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ble to fact: if he intends to be 
understood in the third sense, then 
I fear there is too much ground for 
his complaint. Who indeed, that 
has the care of souls, is not defi- 
cient in this respect, whether he 
be a College professor or a parish 
minister? Yetit is true in regard 
to Colleges, that as the promotion 
of piety in them is peeuliarly impor- 
tant, so there are peculiar iempta- 
tions to neglect it. In this light 
the subject is one of more than or- 
dinary interest, and is worthy of 
the best zeal of Antipas. I should 
be glad to see an essay, written 
with the most mature reflection, 
not only on the importance of reli- 
gion in these institutions, but on 
the best means of promoting it. 
There are peculiar difficulties in 
the way of this object which are not 
apt to be obvious to those who look 
at it from a distance. That pecul- 
iar relation between a minister and 
his people which makes them so 
accessible te his counsels, is scarce- 
ly felt to subsist ina College. The 
young men come together from 
various parts of the country, and 
from various denominations, stran- 
gers to their instructor, as well as 
to one another, and by the time he 
becomes well acquainted with them 
and understands their peculiar 
prejudices and habits, they have 
passed beyond hisintluence. Their 
influence, too, upon one another— 
I speak of those who are not reli- 
gious—is such as to hinder rather 
than to favor personal intercourse 
with them on the subject of reli- 
sion. Again, some of our Col- 
leges by their origina! constitution, 
and others by an implied pledge to 
the public, are bound to use no sec- 
tarian influence. ‘Their pupils are 
of various denominations, and their 
friends at home are keeping a jeal- 
ous watch over them, lest they 
should be proselyted from the te- 
nets in which they have been edu- 
cated. ‘This another circum- 
stance which embarrasses the sub- 
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ject of religious instruction in 
Colleges: it is a circumstance 
which creates a frequent doubt, 
probably in the mind of a conscien- 
tious professor, as to the kind and 
degree of religious influence he is 
permitted to exert. But these 
things, though they tend to embar- 
rass ‘the faithful discharge of duty, 
do in no degree excuse ‘the neglect 
of it. They are not mentioned as 
an apology for such neglect, but 
only as matters of fact which 
should not be left out of view in a 
coosiderate discussion of the sub- 
ject of Antipas’s paper. 

In respect to the condition of 
College honors, Antipas appears to 
be under a wrong impression. It 
is not true of all, | presume itis not 
of any, of our Colleges, that they 
profess to bestow their laurels on 
** intellectual excellence’’ merely. 
The candidate for honor may not 
be, as he supposes, an ‘ infidel or a 
pagan” and ‘‘ have no small lux- 
uriance of vice about him” and yet 
be honored with the same distinc- 
tion to which his attainments as a 
scholar simply might entitle him. 
Inthe College of which I wasa 
member, so ‘well understood was 
the influence of moral character on 
the distribution of appointments, 
that it was a subject of complaint ; 
and one ambitious canditate, who 
was known to be secretly wicked 
then, as he has been openly wicked 
since, actually affected piety, witha 
view to raise himself in the estima- 
tion of the Faculty. With this 
fact in view, what higher place 
among the qualifications for Colle- 
giate distinction, would A. give 
religion or morality. And if it 
were practicable to set up an inqui- 
sition to test the hearts of students, 
would he think it expedient public- 
ly to crown a young man and * re- 
ward him openly,’ with academical 
distinctions, for his faithfulness in 
his closet rather than at his desk ; 
and this too for the purpose of pro- 
moting in him, and in others, the 
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unambitious graces of the Chris. 
tian. While literary honors are 
bestowed at all in our Colleges, jt 
must be admitted, I think, that they 
are bestowed on proper principles, 
Whether it would not be well to 
dispense with them altogether, js 
a question I shall not at present ex. 
amine. 

The second position inthe 
charge which Antipas brings is, 
‘* that moral cultures rarely if ever 
undertaken systematically.”” How 
this may be in respect to the Col- 
leges generally, or how much may 
be meant by the term systematic, | 
cannot tell. In the College to 
which I have referred, I am not 
aware that there is any digested 
system of religious instruction and 
influence. ‘The students are strict 
ly required to attend public wor 
ship in the Chapel—or elsewhere 
if they belong to other denomina- 
tions. The Professor of Divinity 
is expected, and I believe required 
by the laws of the College, te 
preach about half of the time on 
the Sabbath in a systematic course 
of Theology ; ; so that during a four 
years’ residence, the attentive stu- 
dent will have heard a discussion ot 
all the fundamental doctrines of the 
word ofGod. ‘The remaining por- 
tion of time may be devoted to mis- 
cellaneous and practical subjects. 
it is this requisition which has given 
to the world one of the most popu- 
lar systems of divinity it has eve: 
enjoyed. Besides the instructions 
of the pulpit, there are several 
stated meetings in the week, some 
of which are conducted by men- 
bers of the Faculty. ‘T'wo of these 
meetings have been regularly con- 
tinued for probably more than half 
a century, and have often been, as 
the writer well remembers, places 
of the deepest interest. The la- 
bors of the Faculty are not conti- 
ned to meetings. It is but justice 
to some of them to say, that they 
have sought out such as were ac: 
cessible to personal religious coun 
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sel, and have spent hours in this 
way, which they have taken from 
necessary exerciseand rest. Their 
labors have not been lost, Their 
vood eflects have been visible in 
the general sobriety of the College : 
they have been evidently blessed 
also in numerous revivals of reli- 
sion. The history of the College, 
as it relates to these seasons of re- 
freshing, would be a document in- 
teresting to Christians. I have 
not the means of preparing such a 
document, but with such facts as I 
have I will bring this paper to an 
end—which [| designed, when I 
vegan, should be only a paragraph. 

There was a revival in this Col- 
lece in 1783,—of the fruits of 
which, thirty-one were added to 
the College church. At the com- 
mencement of this revival the 
church had but one member among 
the students—a solitary witness for 
God in the midst of abounding irre- 
ligion. Well might the Professor 
of Divinity add to the record which 
he made of this accession, ‘* laus 
Deo.” ‘There was another great 
revivalin 1801—2. Sixty two of 
the subjects of this revival joined 
ihe church in College. Others 
probably delayed making a profes- 
sion till after they left College, or 
preferred to join other churches, 
where their friends resided. ‘The 
same is true, no doubt, of all revi- 
valsin a College. In an account 
of this revival by a member of the 
Vaculty, published in the Panoplist, 
ifind it stated that ‘“‘ upwards of 
eighty appeared to be deeply inter- 
ested in their salvation.”? ‘The re- 
‘wal did not then appear to be sub- 
‘ding. "There was another revival 
in 1808, another in 1813, another 
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in 1815 :—these together added to 
the College church between sixty 
and seventy. ‘There were revivals 
also, in 1818—1821—1822 and 3— 
1825—1827. Of the revival of 

821 I can speak from personal 
knowledge. ‘The church was in- 
creased from about fifty members 
to upwards of a hundred. The 
class which was graduated that 
year, entered College with about 
twelve or fourteen pious members ; 
it left it with about thirty-five. 

A College is I know too often a 
cold place. Yet it is not necessa- 
rily so. Its chill atmosphere does 
not necessarily have that shrivel- 
ling effect on the piety of the stu- 
dent which Antipas speaks of as its 
invariable result. On the contra- 
ry, the pious members of the class 
which | have mentioned, seemed 
to me through every stage of their 
education. to be coming nearer to 
the stature of perfect men in Christ. 
‘They became more fixed in every 
religious prmeciple—more fitted for 
‘*that great work to which they 
were destined,’’ and more devoted- 
ly bent uponit. ‘Two of the mem- 
bers of that class are now mission- 
aries in the Sandwich Islands ; an- 
other isin Palestine ; and another, 
on the same errand of love, is in 
the land of the Turk—exposed to 
the sudden vengeance which it is 
feared may wreak itself on all the 
Christian residents in the Ottoman 
capital, for the late destruction of 
their navy. May the God of Jacob 
be his refuge : and may He raise up 
many such to be like him a bless- 
ing to our Colleges, and a blessing 
to the world. 

ALUMNUS. 
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PASCAL'’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


BuarsE Pascat, who is best 
known as the author of ** Provincial 
Letters,’ was a native of Auvergne 
in France. He was born at Cler- 
mont, in that province, on the 19th 
of June, 1623. His father was a 
superior man, of noble birth, and of 
extensive knowledge; and was care- 
fully attentive to the education of 
his family. ‘The young Pascal very 
early developed a mind of more 
than ordinary power. He was par- 
ticularly delighted with subjects of 
scientific research; so much so, 
that his father, fearing he would be 
wholly absorbed with these pur- 
suits, to the neglect of classical 
learning, positively forbid his study- 
ing mathematics till he should 
have mastered Greek and Latin. 
But the prohibition was ineffectual: 
he secretly devoted his play-hours 
to the forbidden studies; and, at 
length, his father, finding his ardor 
was not to be repressed, removed 
his restraints, and afforded him ev- 
ery facility for engaging in his fa- 
vorite pursuits. ‘The consequence 
was, that he soon acquired a high 
celebrity as amathematician. The 
results of his investigations, which, 
at different times, he communicated 
to the public, attracted the atten- 
tion of the learned, and particularly 
a treatise on Conic Sections, which 
he published at sixteen years of 
age, was commended by Descartes 
as a production worthy of a much 
older intellect. 

He pursued these studies, witha 
severity which impaired his health, 
till, at the age of twenty-four, a pa- 
ralytic shock led him to serious re- 
flection on the subject of religion. 
From that time there was a change 
in his religious feelings ; but as he 
still mingled in the gay society of 
Paris, where he then resided, he 
did not become thoroughly religious 


till a new event occurred in the 
providence of God, which gave a 
deeper cast to his religious charac. 
ter, and changed the whole com. 
plexion of his life. He was passing 
a bridge on the Seine in a coach 
and four, when the horses becom. 
ing unmanageable, precipitated 
themselves from the bridge, but 
happily left the coach standing on 
the very verge. ‘‘ It was after this 
event,’’ says his biographer, * that 
Pascal’s religious impressions ;e- 
gained that strength which they had 
in a degree lost. His natural ami- 
ability of temper,— his ready tlow of 
wit,the fascinations of the best 
circles of Parisian society, and the 
insidious influence of well applied 
flattery, had, previously to this acci- 
dent, succeeded in cooling, in some 
measure, the ardour of his piety, 
and had given him somewhat more 
of the air of a man, whose hopes 
and whose treasures were to be 
found within the limits of this tran- 
sitory and imperfect existence. But 
this providential deliverance from 
sudden death, led toa very decided 
and permanent change of charac- 
ter. He regarded it as a message 
from heaven, which called on him 
to renounce all secular occupations, 
and to devote the remainder of his 
life exclusively to God. From that 
time, he bade adieu to the world. 
He entirely gave up his habits ot 
general visiting, and retiring alto- 
gether from merely scientific socie- 
ty, retained only the connection 
which he had formed with a few re- 
ligious friends of superior intellec- 
tual attainments and devotional ha- 
bits. In order to accomplish this 
the more effectually, he changed his 
residence, and lived for some time 
in the country. 

‘* He was now about thirty years 
of age ; and it was at this time that 
he established that mode of life in 
which he persevered to the las" 
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He gave up all search for earthly 
pleasure, and the use of all indulg- 
encies and superfluities. He dis- 
pensed as far as possible with the 
service of domestics. He made his 
own bed, and carried his own din- 
ner to his apartment. Some persons 
may be disposed to consider this as 
a needless and ascetic peculiarity, 
Nor is it attempted here to justify 
the stress which he laid upon these 
minor and comparatively unimport- 
ant matters; but be that as it may, 
every one must admire the elevated 
piety with which these peculiar no- 
tions were associated, and the prin- 
ciple on which these acts of self- 
denial were performed. — Prayer, 
and the study ot ihe Scriptures, he- 
came the business of his life, in 
which he found inexpressible de- 
light. ile used to say, that the Elo- 
ly Scriptures were not a science of 
the understanding, so much as of 
the heart; and that they were a 
science, intelligible only to him 
whose heart was in a right moral 
state, whilst to others they were 
veiled in obscurity. ‘To this sacred 
study, therefore, Pascal gave him- 
sel! with the ardour of entire devo- 
tio; and his success in this line of 

dy was as eminent as it had been 
| atters of general science. His 
\.owledge of the Scriptures, and 
his facility in quoting them, became 
very great. Jt was quite remarka- 
ble in that day. His increasing love 
for the truth of religion, led him al- 
so to exercise readily all the pow- 
ers of his mind, both by his pen, 
and by his very great conversation- 
al powers, in recommending reli- 
gion to others, and in demolishing 
whatever appeared likely to oppose 
ils progress, or to veil and to deform 
its truth. An opportunity of the 
very first importance shortly after- 
Wards occurred, which called forth 
the exercise of his splendid talents 
and extensive knowledge in that 
W *y which he most especially desi- 
red,”’ 
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The circumstance here alluded 
to was the well known persecution 
of the Port Royal Monastery by the 
Jesuits This institution had ac- 
quired much celebrity by the purity 
of its manners and the learning of 
its inmates. Here also a number 
of men of excellent talents, ‘* dis- 
gusted with the world,’ had come 
to dwell together, in a retired man- 
sion, in the same neighborhood. 
‘They devoted themselves to the in- 
struction of youth, and to the pre- 
paration of elementary works of lit- 
erature and science. It was this 
celebrity of their schools and their 
books which excited the envy of the 
Jesuits against them. ‘The Jesuits 
were themselves the monopolists of 
the instruction of youth, both in lit- 
erature and religion, and though 
they made the creed of the Port 
Royalists the pretext of their oppo- 
sition, (which was the creed of the 
Jansenists, too pure indeed for the 
corrupt faith of the Jesuits,) yet the 
true stimulus of their hostility was 
their jealousy of the Port Royal 
learning. It was in this centrover- 
sy that Pascal sent forth, succes- 
sively, in the course of three years, 
his celebrated Letters. 

The effect of these letters was 
very great. ‘*'The whole edifice of 
the reputation of the Jesuits fell be 
fore the power of Pascal’s genius 
‘Fheir boldest casuists fled from the 
two-edced sword of his manly and 
honest sarcasm. An universal cla 
mor rose againstthem. ‘They were 
on every side regarded as the cor- 
rupters of morals ; and after having 
in one or two pamphlets most un- 
wisely and vainly endeavored to 


justify the system of casuistry which 


Pascal had exposed, they were 
compelled for a time to shrink be- 
fore the scourge with which he had 
chastised them.” 

The last and most important work 
undertaken by Pascal, was that 
which gave being to the volume of 
his *' Thoughts.’? This was a work 
on the truth of the Christian sys- 
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tem, and its adaptedness to man. 
The plan was philosophical, and 
very comprehensive. He proposed 
to begin with an examination of 
man, showing him his weakness, his 
ignorance, and his misery ; and his 
consequent need of « divine revela- 
tion. He would then carry the in- 
quirer to all the religions of the 
world, in pursuit of the true light, 
till at length he should find it in the 
religion of the Bible. ‘To accom- 
plish this work, Pascal judged it 
would take ten years of health. But 
he lived scarcely half that number, 
and those were years of weariness 
and pain. All he could do was, in 
the intervals of his sufferings, to 
write down his thoughts on loose 
pieces of paper, in the first words 
that occurred to him. And all that 
he left towards the accomplishmeut 
of his great work, was the mass of 
these thoughts, which his friends 
collected into a miscellaneous vol- 
ume. ‘To this brief sketch of the 
author we shall add a small selec- 
tion from the volume here spoken 
of.—He died in 1662, at thirty-nine 
years of age. 


“The mind of the greatest man on 
earth, is not so independent of circum- 
stances, as not to feel inconvenienced 
by the merest buzzing noise about him; 
it does not need the report of a cannon 
to disturb his thoughts. The creaking 
ofa vane ora pulley is quite enough. 
Do not wonder that he reasons ill just 
now; a fly is buzzing by his ear; it is 
quite enough to unfit him for siving 
good counsel. If you wish him to see 
the rights of the case, drive away that 
insect, which suspends his reasoning 
powers, and frets that mighty mind 
which governs cities and kingdoms.” 

‘¢ Such is man in regard to the truth. 
Consider him now with respect to that 
happiness, which. 1 all his actions, he 
seeks with so much avidity; for all 
men, without exception, desire to be 
happy- However different the means 
which they adopt, they aim at the same 
result. The cause of one man engag- 
ing in war, and of another remaining 


at home, is this same desire of happi- 
ness, associated with different predi. 
lections. He will never stir a step but 
towards this desired object. It is the 
motive of all the actions of all men, 
even of those who destroy themselves, 

“And yet, after the lapse of so many 
years, no one has ever attained to this 
point at which we are all aiming, but 
by faith. All are unhappy: princes 
and their subjects, noble and ignoble, 
the old and the young, the strong and 
the weak, the learned and the ignorant, 
the sick and the healthy, of all coun. 
tries, all times, all ages, and all condi- 
tions. 

“* Experience so lengthened, so con. 
tinual, andso uniform, might well con. 
vince us of our inability to be happy by 
our own efforts. But then here we get 
no profit from example. It is never so 
precisely similar, but that there is some 
slight difference, on the strength of 
which we calculate that our hope shall 
not be disappointed, in this as in for- 
mer instances. And thus, while the 
present never satisfies us, hope allures 
us onward, and leads us from misfor- 
tune to misfortune, and finally to death 
and everlasting ruin.” 


‘‘ This then is all that men can doin 
their ownstrength with regard to truth 
and happiness. We have a powerless- 
ness for determining truth, which no 
dogmatism can overcome: we have a 
vague notion of truth, which no pyrr- 
honism can destroy. We wish for 
truth, and find within only uncertainty. 
We seek for happiness, and find noth- 
ing but misery. Wecannot but wisl 
for truth and happiness; yet we are 
incapable of attaining either. The de- 
sire is left to us, as much to punish us, 
2s to shew us whence we are fallen.” 

It requires but little elevation of 
soul to discover, that here there is no 
substantial delight; that our pleasures 
are but vanity; that the ills of life are 
innumerable; and that, after all, death, 
which threatens us every moment, 
must, in a few years, parhaps in a few 
days, place us in the eternal condition 
of happiness, or misery, or nothingness. 
Between us and heaven, hell or anni- 
hilation, no barrier is interposed but 
life, which is of all things the most fra- 
gile ; and as they who doubt the im- 
mortality of the soul, can have no hope 
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ef heaven, they can have no prospect 
but hell or nonentity. 

Nothing can be more true than this, 
and nothing more terrible. Brave it 
how we will, there ends the goodliest 
jife on earth. 

It is in vain for men to turn aside 
from this coming eternity, as if'a bold 
indifference could destroy its being. It 
gubsists notwithstanding. It hastens 
on; and death, which must soon unveil 
it. will, in a short time, infallibly re- 
duce them to the dreadful necessity of 
being annihilated for ever, or for ever 
wretched. 

What man ever had more renown 
than Jesus Christ ? The whole Jewish 
people foretold his coming. The Gen- 
tiles when he came adored him. Both 
Jews and Gentiles look to him as their 
centre. And yet what man ever en- 
joyed so little of such a fame? Out of 
thirty-three years, he passed thirty un- 
seen; and the remaining three he was 
accounted an impostor. The priests 
and rulers of his nation rejected him. 
His friends and relations despised him: 
and at length, betrayed by one of his 
disciples, denied by another, and aban- 
doned by all, he died an ignominious 
death. 

In how much, then, of this splendor 
did he participate? No man was ever 
g0 illustrious; ne man was ever so de- 
graded: but all this lustre was for our 
sakes, that we might know him; none 
for his own. 

Jesus Christ speaks of the most 
lime subjects with such simplicity, wuat 
he seems not to have thouglit on them; 
and yet with such accuracy, that what 
he thought is distinctly brought out. 
This union of artlessness with perspi- 
cuity, is perfectly beautiful. 

It is dreadful to feel every thing we 
possess, and every thing we learn to 
value, gliding continually away, with- 
out a serious wish, on our parts, to in- 
quire, if there is nothing else that is 
permanent. 

A different mode of life in this world 
should surely follow these different 
suppositions, either that we may abide 
here for ever, or that it being sure that 
we cannot be here long, it is doubtful 
whether we shall be here another hour. 
This last supposition is our actual case. 
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A proper fear of God originates in 
faith ; a wrong fear, in doubt ;—a right 
fear tends towards hope, because it 
springs from faith, and we do hope in 
the God whom we really believe :—an 
improper fear leads to despair, because 
we dread him in whom we have not 
faith. This fears to lose God, and that 
to find him. 

Solomon and Job knew best, and ex- 
hibited most accurately the misery of 
man; the one being the happiest, the 
other the most wietched ot men: the 
one knowing'experimentally the vanity 
of this world’s pleasure; the other, the 
reality of its afflictions. 

All public amusements are full of 
danger to the Christian life; but 
amongst all those which the world has 
invented, none is more to be feared than 
sentimental comedy. It isa represen- 
tation of the passions, so natural and 
delicate, that it awakens them, and 
gives them fresh spring in the heart— 
especially the passion of love, and still 
more so, when it is exhibited as emi- 
nently chaste and virtuous. For the 
more innocent it is made to appear to 
innocent minds, the more are they laid 
open to itsinfluence. The violence of 
it gratifies our self-love, which speedi- 
ly desires to give rise to the same ef- 
fects which we have seen represented. 
In the mean while, also, conscience jus- 
tifies itself by the honorable nature of 
those feelings which have been pour- 
trayed. so far as to calm the fears of a 
pure mind, and to suggest the idea that 
it can surely be no violation of purity 
to love with an affection so apparently 
rational. And thus, we leave the the- 
atre with a heart teeming with the de- 
lights and the tendernesses of love; and 
with the understanding so persuaded 
of its innocence, that we are fully pre- 
pared to receive its first impressions, or 
rather to seek the opportunity of giv- 
ing birth to them in the heart of ano- 
ther, that we may receive the same 
pleasures, and the same adulation 
which we saw so well depicted on the 
stage. 

Rank is a great advantage, as it 
gives to a man of eighieen or twenty 
years of age, a degree of acceptance, 
publicity, and respect, which another 
can scarcely obtain by merit at fifty. 
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There is a gain, then, of thirty years 
without difficulty. 

Those things about which we are 
most anxious, are very often a mere 
nothing; as, for instance, the conceal- 
ment of our narrow circumstances. 
This evil of poverty isa mere nothing, 
that imagination has inagnified to a 
mountain. Another turn of thought 
would induce us to tell it without diffi- 
culty. 

We see scarcely any thing, just or 
unjust, tiuat does not change its quality 
with its climate. 
latitude upset all the principles of ju- 
risprudence; a meridian determines 
what is truth, or a few years of settled 
authority. Fundamental laws may 
vary. Right has its epochs. Droll 
justice indeed, that a river or a moun- 
tain limits! ‘Truth on one side of the 
Pyrenees is error on the other. 

Why would you kill me? Why? do 
you not live across the water? My 
triend, if you lived on this side, I should 
be an assassin; it would be unjust to 
kill you in this way; but since you live 
on the other, I am brave, and the act 
is just. 

When it is made a question, wheth- 
er we should make war, and kill so 
many men, and doom so many Span- 


Three degrees of 
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iards to die, it is one man only whe 
decides, and he an interested party. it 
ought to be a third and an indifferen; 
person. 


“ This is my dog,” say the children, 
‘that sunny seat is mine.” There js 
the beginning and the exemplificatioy 
of the usurpation of the whole earth. 

I have spent much time in the study 
of the abstract sciences; but the pau- 
city of persons with whom you can 
communicate on such subjects, disgus( 
ed me with them. When I began te 
study man, I saw that these abstract 
sciences are not suited to him, and that 
in diving into them, I wandered fur- 
ther from my real object than those 
who knew them not, and I forgave 
them for not having attended to these 
things. Ll expected then, however, that 
| should find some companions in the 
study of man, since it was so specilical- 
ty aduty. [ was inerror. There are 
fewer students of man, than of geome- 
try. 

When all things move similarly, 
nothing moves apparently—as on board 
aship. When all things glide similar. 
ly to disorder, nothing seems to be go- 
ing wrong. He who stops, considers 
the rapid recession of others, an im- 
moveable point. 
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The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Emperor of the French, with a 
Preliminary View of the French 
Revolution. By the Auruor or 
““SWavertey, &c. In three vol- 
umes. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea, & Carey. 


THE circumscribed limits, im- 
posed on us by the plan of our work, 
to the department of reviews, has 
in most cases prevented us from 
noticing at all such large works as 
the one now before us. We have 
generally preferred silence to the 


alternative of making but half « 
speech. In the present case, how- 
ever, we yield to our propensity to 
say something, few as our words 
must be, concerning the two most 
conspicuous men in their respect- 
ive departments, which this age, or 
perhaps, this world has produced— 
Sir Walter Scott as an author, 
and Bonaparte as a conqueror and 
a prince. 

It is an ancient and classic re- 
mark, that great deeds should be 
recorded in a worthy manner; and 
when this is done, it is difficult te 
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decite which is likely to produce 


the wvreatest effect on the world, 
the deed or the record; and to 
lich we should award the hizhest 


w! te 
meed of praise. {ft is plain that 
none but a first-rate man can 
achieve eries of first-rate ex- 


ploits; and none other can werthi- 
the graphic page, 
blended as they should be with 
their causes, consequences, and 
lessons of moral wisdom. 

It was, therefore, a bold adven- 
ture fur Scott. or any other man 
already possessed of fatne to lose, 
to embark in the project of writing 
the life of Napoleon: and when he 
announced his purpose to the world, 
all eyes were fixed on the event 
with a proportion of that high and 
doubtful expectancy which must 
have filled the bosoms of the Paris- 
ian crowd at the Thuilleries on 
hearing from the lips of Bonaparte, 
as he mounted his carriage for the 
campaign of Waterloo, this first de- 
velopement of the prime object of 
his attack—‘* I go to measure my- 
self with Wellington.”? He went: 
and his deeds were deeds of valour. 
But his bright glory was tarnished. 
And pretty much the same result 
we are sorrowfully compelled to 
Witness in Scott’s measuring his 
pen with the sword of his hero. 
Though great, he appears inade- 
quate to the task. Perhaps, too, 
his apology may be similar—want 
of time and resources for the un- 
dertaking. But why did he not 
take time? Why did he attempt 
ina few months the labor of a life ? 
We can see no cause for it, ex- 
cept in his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, or more probably his vani- 
ty to resemble his hero in doing all 
ata dash. The consequence bs 
that he has given us a work, 
plete indeed with marks of w Sal 
tic power, but still defective ; fa- 
tally defective, we suspect, as re- 
regards the high mark of a stand- 


ard and permanent historical mon- 
ument, 


Vor, I1.—No. I. 


ly spread them on 
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His English is bad. In point of 
grammatical accuracy, he is per- 
haps more defective than any other 
respectable author. It would seem 
as if he had written bad grammar 
for the low personages in his nov- 
els till he had lost the power of 
discrimination. His phraseology 
is also frequently vulgar and collo- 
quial. and is replete with what have 
so often been called Americanisms. 
These last, whether good English 
or not, should no longer be regar- 
ded as peculiar to this country. 
That gracefulness, purity, and digni- 
ty of style, so conspicuous in Robert- 
son.aresadly w anting. [tisatoilsome 
book to read aloud, notwithstand- 
ing its colloquial structure of phra- 
seology. We are astonished that 
such a thorough bred poet should 
be so devoid of music in his prose. 
We must say, however, that ina 
much higher sense of the term, he 
has not exhausted all his poetry in 
writing verses, or even novels. 
‘There is a very rich vein of it per- 
vading the whole of his present 
work; and we believe indeed, if 
any thing is to bear it up on the 
deluge of time, and waft it on to 
future ages, it is the buoyancy 
and spirit of his countless and 
original similies—and that too on 
topics,—war and the French revo- 
lution,—-for the illustration of which, 
the universe seemed alreadv ran- 
sacked and despoiled of analo- 
pies. 

But it has deeper faults than 
those of style. ‘The arrangement 
is often bad—the deficiency of 
dates is appalling—the reasoning, 
though generally pretty good, is 
frequently sophistical and some- 
times shallow—personal and char- 
acteristic anecdotes, the life, and 
zest, and value, of appropriate bi- 
ograpliy, are provokingly withheld, 
—and above all, there is the great- 
est reason to suspect very material 
and extensive omission and mis- 
statement of facts. This the French 
critics already claim; and it will 
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be wonderful, should it not prove 
to be the case, considering the 
precipitancy with which this great 
work has been huddled tovether. 
Allowing Sir Walter all that mor- 
tal genius and meimory can accom- 
plish, and justly appreciating the 
extraordinary facilities for informa- 
tion to which his rank, and fame, 
and favor with the British cabinet, 
gave him access; yet how was it 
possible for him in so short a time 
to make a sufficiently accurate dis- 
crimination and digest, as well as 
collection, of the voluminous facts? 
It is a great mistake to imagine that 
a gifted mind can throw off volumes 
of accurate history with the same 
rapidity as poems and novels; and 
though Scott would not extempor- 
ize his facts in grave history, yet 
we can easily conceive the extreme 
impatience of a man, accustomed 
to such prodigious despatch in book- 
making, when tied down to the 
drudgery of minutely comparing 
voluminous and contradictory state- 
ments, and carefully eliciting the 
exact truth ; and we should think 
it no strange thing for such a man 
to yield to the temptation of making 
an off-hand statement of matters, 
after a pretty rapid perusal of doc- 
uments. In fact we must say that 
we do not place very implicit con- 
fidence in any constructive history, 
though compiled with great care. 
A higher authority than we can 
claim, has termed it ** proverbially 
false ;’ and we recollect our min- 
gled conviction and regret when a 
highly respectable officer of our 
own revolution lately expressed in 
our hearing, his ‘‘ astonishment 
that men should attempt to de- 
scribe scenes”? ‘n which he was a 
witness and an actor, ‘‘ when they 
knew so little about them.” If 
such inaccuracy is to be found here 
in the historians of our own coun- 
try, we may suspect it elsewhere ; 
and it should be a warning at once 
to those whe write and those who 
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read. The great outline of fact; 
may easily be gained and correctly 
exhibited. But the accurate de. 
tail of events, and the just assign. 
men of their causes, must be the 
result, not only of great acumen. 
but of great patience and candor of 
research.* 

We have one further objection to 
the work before us. !t see:ns hard. 
ly to have been written by a Chris. 
tian hand. There is indeed neither 
atheism nor infidelity in it ; nor yet 
any apparently set purpose to dere 
gate from purity of doctrine or mo- 
rals. But neither, on the other 
hand, is there any such regard to 
God. his providence, or religion in 
any shape, as we could wish. \e 
should think the author about as in- 
different on this great subject as he 
would represent Bonaparte himself 
to be. The general cast of the |an- 
guage is heathenish. Itis * fate and 
chance’ that rule the world, and not 


* We wish here to be indulged for a 
moment in remarking on the evils daily 
increasing in this country, by the publi- 
cation of hasty compilations and com- 
pends of history. Some of these indeed 
are good; and particulariy we think 
highly of the accuracy and judgment 
evinced by Worcester in his recent epi- 
tome. But most of these works beat 
marks of extreme hast eand abound in {alse 
and imperfe.t statements. We utterly 
object to the fashion, now so current, “f 
sending forth historical works on impor- 
tant matters, which are the resuit of only 
such spare time as may be found in a few 
months amid the pressure of regular bu- 
siness. Ifa man believes himself called 
in duty to produce such a work, let hin 
remember that he is called to produce a@ 
good one—and not an imposition on the 
public; and let him take the requisite 
time and pains. It is of more conse- 
quence to the community than years ol 
his more private vocation. If censure- 
ship on the press had been directed and 
limited to the article of good execution, It 
would have had a far different bearing 08 
the general good. Many of these small 
works are obviously prompted by 10 
higher motive than money, especially 
such as ate not vouched for, as every h& 
tory ought te be, by the author’s name. 
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an omniscient and holy God. This 
will not do in so dignified and influ- 
ential a department as history ; and 
we trust the age Is not far distant, 
when any work on history, however 
good in other respects, will be 
thrown aside for this single, but 
great delinquency ; or rather, we 
believe the time is near, when pious 
nen of the first talents will see it to 
be an object worthy the labor of a 
life to qualify themselves, and then 
to write a truly Christian book in 
some department of literature, to 
supersede the works of the scoffing 
and the indifferent. Not that we 
would have every work on history 
or philosophy cast in the mould of 
a sermon; but we would have it 
tell on the face of it, that it was 
written by a good man, and breathe, 
inthe whole spirit of it. an iuflu- 
ence fitted to make men better. 

Extracts aS specimens, or in jus- 
tification of our general remarks, 
we deem needless at this time, as 
that portion of our readers not al- 
ready possessed of the volumes, 
have doubtless met with suflicient- 
ly extensive extracts elsewhere ; 
and we have no space to quote and 
comment on detached portions. 
We barely add, as regards the exe- 
cution of the work, that some sixty 
or eighty pages at the beginning 
bear marks of incomparably more 
care than the general mass, and ex- 
hibit a richer infusion of poetic im- 
agery. 

fi turning from the author to the 
subject of his work, we will limit 
ourselves to the brief expression of 
afew thoughts out of the many 
which have thronged upon us in the 
course of the perusal. 

The mental power of Bonaparte 
has aflorded a theme of much dis- 
cussion in past years, and much di- 
versity of opinion—some ranking 
him as the greatest of men, while 
others attributed his elevation and 
successes only to a daring spirit and 
the concurrence of extraordinary 
‘ircumstances. At present, how- 


ever, the number is very small who 
hesitate to consider him as posses- 
sed of great talents, both as a sol- 
dier and a statesman. Scott uni- 
formly speaks with the greatest re- 
spect of his powers, while in more 
serious respects, he evinces no par- 
tiality for his person. On this point, 
we must say, that while millions of 
other men may have possessed 
equal native powers, we know of no 
one who has exhibited equivalent 
proof of them Neither could he 
have given this proof, had he been 
prematurely cut off or cast down, 
or had he not been placed in very 
trying and extraordinary circum- 
stances. ‘This opinion of his great- 
ness does not result from the glare 
of his exploits. It has been gradu- 
ally gaining upon us as we have be- 
come more intimately acquainted 
with his mind. His greatness is 
evinced, not only in the field, but in 
the cabinet ; and not only on the 
day of battle. but in those very ori- 
ginal plans and preparations which 
ensured his victories. It is evinced 
in his almost intuitive knowledge of 
men, and his personal powers of 
persuading, and moulding, and im- 
pelling them, tothe accomplishment 
of his purposes: and, in our view, 
it is evinced most decisively in his 
fainiliar conversations, as reported 
by O’ Meara, Las Casas, and others. 
These men did for Napoleon what 
Boswell did for Johnson. It is then 
fair to place Johnson, that mental 
autocrat of his age, by the side of 
the emperor in the attitude and sta- 
ture of mind thus exhibited. Do 
this, and notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of Johnson’s education and 
literary pursuits, you see him stand- 
ing as a pigmy beneath the knees 
ofa giant. Bonaparte’s sense, great 
and various as it was, we still find 
to be all common sense—a well ba- 
lanced mind, saving the article of 
ambition—nothing flighty and vi- 
sionary, like most men of genius ; 
and nothing flat and drivelling. 
Scott has spoken of Bonaparte’s 
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style of writing as bombastic. We 
think quite otherwise. [t is remark- 
ably concise, energetic, direct, and 
perspicuous where he was not in- 
tentionally obscure as a matter of 
state policy. 

We have said we do not argue 
Bonaparte’s mental greainess chief- 
ly from his successful exploits We 
believe it to be as truly, though not 
as conspicuously, a test of talents, 
to be called to the management of 
a small but complicated concern, as 
toa great one. We doubt whether 
the management of a great state, 
through subordinate agents, re- 
quires so much more talent than 
that of a smal! one: if it does, then 
hereditary princes are certainly a 
gifted class, for they have afforded 
on the whole a large per-centage of 
conspicuous statesmen and war- 
riors. Nor do we see how it is a 
much greater proof to manage a 
nation or an army through the sub- 
ordinate agency put in requisition, 
than to manage an extensive litera- 
ry seminary. It requires first rate 
talents to do either in the best man- 
ner. Failure or success, it is true, 
is much more conspicuous, and 
fraught with vastly deeper conse- 
quences, in the one case,than in the 
other: but such consequences are 
no test of the comparative talent. 
We would, therefore, to the full ex- 
tent of our power, hold the check 
on that common, but blind propen- 
sity of man to extravagant admira- 
tion of greatness in high station. 
And we believe it of vast conse- 
quence to the purposes of general 
morality, in a variety of respects, 
that this view of the tests of talents 
should be distinctly and frequently 
placed before the community, and 
especially before the young and as- 
piring, that they may neither covet 
the stations, envy the renown, nor 
copy the vices of the exalted ; but 
suffer their ambition to be guided 
in a practicable and useful channel. 
For this cause, we would very glad- 
ly see it a fact, and proclaim it, if it 
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were so, that the mental powers of 
this prodigious conqueror and 
statesman were but little above the 
ordinary grade. But when we see 
him, not only brilliant in great 
thinus, but rational and instructive 
in small—not only conqueror, but 
statesman—and acting in these ca. 
pacities, not alternately, but all a 
once—when these things are done, 
not by the formation of a general 
plan, to be filled and executed by 
subordinate agents, but so com- 
pletely by himself that it seems al- 
most like a species of ubiquity— 
when we see him, for instance, en- 
vironed by the combined forces of 
Kurope at Dresden, engaged day 
after day in hard fighting, “and at the 
same time. night after night in 
equally hard negotiating. — thus 
matching his single mind against 
the assembled military and diplo- 
matic talent of Christendom ; we 
are astonished that either the mind 
or the body of any mortal could per- 
form such achievements, or sustain 
such protracted and mighty effort. 
And then, when our admiration is 
felt and expressed, and we are left 
musing on this prodigy, ta whom 
there seemed combined the ener- 
gies of a thousand souls, we ex- 
claim, Why were not these energies 
devoted to the benefit of the human 
race, instead of centering in ihe 
guilty object of personal aggran:ize 
ment, reckless of the devastation 
and woes ineffable which his amb 
tion has inflicted on the human 
race! Here is the work of sin, of 
selfishness, in its native tendency, 
perverting a mind not otherwise 
comparatively vicious, and changing 
into a consuming torrent of lava 
what else might have been a river 
of life to many nations. 

We remark as one cause of Bo- 
naparte’s great and extremely varl- 
ed improvement of his distingu'sh- 
ed native powers, especially consi- 
dering his want of leisure for study, 
(and we do it incidentally to the ho- 
nor of the New-England character.) 
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that his curiosity was intense and 
universal. By land or by sea, 
among the learned or the rude, he 
yut all around him under contriba- 
tion to the improvement of his stock 
of knowledge. No one better un- 
derstood the adage, ‘* knuwledge is 
ower and no one ever more 
steadily acted on the principle that 
every man can teach us something, 

and it is wise and honorable to in- 
duce him to doit. Bonaparte, like 
Cyrus of old, and like Socrates, and 
like all who are more fond of the 
acquisition than the display of 
knowledge, selected those topics of 
conversation with which his collo- 
quists were better acquainted than 
himself; thus at once acquiring the 
best information they had to impart, 
and endearing himself to men of ev- 
ery grade. "The common sailor, or 
suidier, or peasant, could no longer 
believe him the haughty and misan- 
thropic being he had been led to 
imagine. The benignity and famil- 
iarity with which he would do this, 
are said to have been surprising and 
extremely captivating. 

Was Bonaparte a tyrant? This 
is another question which seems to 
bein a pretty fair way of adjust- 
ment. That he was a despot, his 
fondest apologist cannot deny. His 
will was law—and execution too. 
And where such is the fact on a 
large scale, and especially where 
selfishness is so predominant, acts 
of tyranny, to some extent, are a 
matter of course—and hence our 
fundamental objection to despotism, 
asa species of government to be 
administered by any being short of 
the Infinitely Wise and Gocd. But 
that Bonaparte was a tyrant in the 
sense in which Caligula or Nero or 
Robespierre were tyrants, we cease 
to believe. His ambition, indeed, 
drove him headlong to general mea- 
sures, and to at least one or two 
individual acts of deep atrocity. 
His passions, also, were strong; and 
his wrath, when excited, was terri- 
ble. But the same, for aught we 
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know, is true of every powerful 
genius ; and may be a constituent 
of that native temperament which 
is requisite for great deeds. Our 
own Washington possessed it in a 
marked degree, as we are personal- 
ly informed by one of his inti- 
mates during our revolution, 
though his passions were doubt- 
less under a far more steady con- 
troul than those of Napoleon. 
In one sense, Bonaparte was a ty- 
rant; but in the more common and 
worst acceptation of the epithet, we 
think him the reverse. So far as 
his ambition, that volcano in his bo- 
som, would permit, he appears ami- 
able and philanthropic. We will 
add, that he personally avoided. and 
despised, and discountenanced, in 
his court, the practice of low and 
debasing vices—those usual con- 
comitants of tyranny, and even of 
royalty. 

Was Napoleon a legitimate sove- 
reign? Ia the present technical 
sense of the term, it is plain he was 
not; that is, his father was not a 
monarch before him! But was he 
a rightful sovereign? On this point, 
we answer at once, (though briefly 
and comparatively,) by saying—just 
as rightful as any of the rest of 
them—and just as legitimate, in ev- 
ery sense of the term, as any of the 
founders of their respective dynas- 
ties. Why not? He was just as 
rightfully eligible to monarchy, and 
was just as fairly elected, as per- 
haps any of those founders; and 
more so than most of them. And 
how could they transmit to their 
posterity, ‘‘ imbeciles”’ or tyrants as 
they might prove. a better right than 
themselves ever possessed? It is 


just as absurd as to say, that I have, 


indeed, no fair right to hold in bon- 
dage my kidnapped slave, but his 
posterity may be held by me and my 
children forever ! 

Scott has some confused reason- 
ing on Bonaparte’s elevation, which 
seems as if it were written under 
the eclipse of legitimacy. The 
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amount of what he has said, or ra- 
ther of what it seems to us he wish- 
ed to say, and would have said, aud 
that in a tenth part of the words, 
had he been writing in a perfectly 
clear atmosphere, is this: The 
French people had a right to make 
Bonaparte a limited monarch, but 
not a despot, because liberty is an 
unalienable right. Yet he has so 
constructed his reasoning on this 
point, (perhaps intentionally,) that 
we dare say the legitimates under- 
stand him as denying the right of 
Bonaparte to reign in any manner. 
Ile might think it premature to say 
to all Europe, in any clearer lan- 
guave, that a majority of her sove- 
reigns are at this moment acting 
essentially as usurpers, in retaining 
the extent of their prerogative, how- 
ever acquired ; and that any ration- 
al combination, adequate to the 
task, would be justified essentially 
on the same principle as in the case 
of Napoleoa, in putting down such 
usurpation, and restoring inaliena- 
ble rights tothe people. We hope 
the time is not far distant when he 
will think it opportune to speak out 
plainly ; or rather when there shall 
be no further occasion for speech 
or a ‘on to abolish despotism, that 
pest of humanity—Divine Provi- 
dence removing it perhaps in a way 
more peaceful and permanent than 
man’s impatience could devise. 
Has the deposition of Bonaparte 
been a blessing, on the whole, to the 
world? At first, all Christendom 
accorded their amen to the transac- 
tion, seeming instinctively to know 
that it was so essential to the peace 
and good order of the world, that it 
must be right and best. With the 
exception of a small minority, the 
only apprehension was, that the 
work would not be effectually and 
forever done. But more recently, 
and especially since his death has 
put an end to all possible danger 
from him, an opposite opinion has 
been gaining ground; and not a few 
have been heang to lament his fall. 
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This opinion has been greatly 
strengthened, particularly in this 
country and Great Britain, by the 
bad faith of the despots to their sub- 
jects regarding free constitutions— 
the hypocrisy of the Holy Alliance, 
and their conspiracy against light 
and liberty—and the violent and 
systematic measures they have pur- 
sued against the melioration of 
man’s social condition. It is no 
wonder that the blood of freemen 
should boil at such baseness and 
blind selfishness in those imbecile 
legitimates, in whom we find so lit. 
tle to respect, and nothing to ad- 
mire. Our blood has boiled, and 
we have almost been tempted to 
wish Bonaparte back again, with 
his sword at their throats, and they 
cowering and compelled to court 
their subjects with at least some 
temporary relaxation of oppression 
stopping to think that he 
would oppress even more severely 
—or, thinking this, stil! proudly to 
say, ‘if so it is, and man must still 
continue to be mangled, let him ra- 
ther be torn by the jaws of the no- 
ble lion, than vilely trampled and 
suffocated in the fen beneath the 
feet of an ass.” We believe it ow- 
ing, in no slight degree, to this 
loathing sense of degradation, that 
France welcomed back the Lion 
from Elba. 

But still such instinctive feelings 
as these, however natural. when our 
view is concentered on the present 
evil, are but poorly fitted to guide 
us to a just estimate of the conse- 
quences on the other side of the al- 
ternative, and fairly to strike the 
balance between them. On the 
most calm and comprehensive view 
of the whole subject of which we 
are capable in our limited spbere of 
observation, we see. on the whole, 
no occasion of real regret, but much 
of grateful joy at his removal from 
the throne of abused power. From 
what has transpired from his own 
lips since his deposition, as well as 
from other sources, respecting his 
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«< yast plans,” as he termed them to 
O'Meara, it is rendered doubly cer- 
tain that all hope of general peace 
with him on the throne, would have 
been a chimera, so long as a king- 
dom remained for him to conquer. 

But in addition to all that can be 
conceived of the horrors of war, 
and the blessings of general pacifi- 
cation, we have a further thing to 
remark; and one which we must ask 
time to state distinctly, as we do not 
recollect to have met with the sug- 
gestion. The general cause of mo- 
rality in this country, as well as in 
Europe, was intimately connected 
with his downfall. What we remark- 
edas matter of fact at the time, first 
drew our attention to the topic. 
The news of his dethronement 
seemed to strike a damp and dis- 
couragement among all the ranks of 
the vicious. ‘The swearer swore in 
subdued tones and with less atro- 
cious oaths—the sacrilegious scof- 
fer became more placable and de- 
cent—the scorner began to speak 
with some respect of religion and 
morality—and the riotous became 
more calm. While on the other 
hand, the good of every grade took 
courage, and breathed new life. A 
universal impression was felt that 
the grand adversary of man had re- 
ceived a deadly blow. The effect 
was manifest, not only in the crowd- 
ed city, but in the retired hamlet ; 
and regarding the nature of the ef- 
fect, and its immense aggregate 
throughout Christendom, a check 
to every bad, and an encouragement 
toevery good man, we must hold it 
asa theme of boundless gratitude 
to the great Disposer of events. 

To account for this effect, we 
have to remark, that the French 
revolution, that monster of atheism 
and mother of all abominations, was 
regarded as the parent of Bona- 
parte, and he the heir and defender 
of her moral realm. Mistakes in 
certain points of his moral charac- 
ter, making bim worse than he re- 
ally was, conduced to increase and 
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fasten the impression. His pretend- 
ed change and actual disregard of 
religion, in Egypt. and again at 
home, gave an air of credibility to 
all that was so eagerly said and so 
readily believed of his wickedness. 
And France was stili known as the 
head quarters of infidelity. Thus 
it came to pass, that the triumph of 
Bonaparte was regarded as the tri- 
umph of sin, by both friend and foe 
to correct principles, morality, and 
godliness. His fall, therefore, was 
a crash that shook all Pandemoni- 
um. 

We now proceed to ask; Was it 
right to dethrone him? We answer, 
yes. Not indeed for want of legit- 
imacy; nor did even the allies claim 
this till their work was nearly 
through. It was justifiable on the 
principle, that any revolution can 
be right. Such a dethronement can 
no more be specifically provided for 
by international law, than any do- 
mestic revolution can be contem- 
plated in the constitution of a gov- 
ernment. Common sense and hu- 
manity are to arbitrate in such ca- 
ses ; and as there cannot, so there 
ought not to be, any appeal from 
their decision, except to the King 
of the Universe. Napoleon’s am- 
bition had made him the butcher of 
nations and the pest of the world ; 
and it would have been nothing 
short of manslaughter to suffer him 
to go on when in their power to 
prevent it. On the same principle, 
we regard it the duty of Europe to 
put a stop to the massacre of the 
Greeks, and change the ‘Turkish 
government. Even Bonaparte him- 
self, as reported by O’ Meara, held 
the same sentiment as applied to 
the Turks; and we thank him for 
giving us the real reason why they 
have not long since been expelled 
from Europe, where he says they 
are a blot on her map, and a dis- 
grace to civilization. It is for this 
sordid reason—that the great pow- 
ers cannot agree on the division of 
the spoil. He, then, who made and 
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unmade kings at his pleasure could 
not consistently complain when his 
own avowed prineiple was applied 
to his own dethronement. 

But when dethroned, we wonder 
that England had not been more 
careful, as a matter of policy mere- 
ly, to prolong his life to the utmost. 
He was their chained lion, to be let 
loose at their pleasure on the rest 
of Europe; and while he lived, they 
might have ruled the continent as 
they would. No Bourbon could 
have slept quiet in his palace, till 
assured that he had breathed his 
last. 

One more question. Has Bona- 
parte, on the whole, been a curse or 
a blessing to the world? Atsucha 
question, we stagger and succumb. 
Doubtless immense good, as well as 
evil, has accrued, and will continue 
to accrue, from his existence. He 


benefitted France in a multitude of 


respects ; and he has infused life, 
and energy, and thought, into the 
civilized world ; and his fall, in con- 
nexion with his career, will atford 
its lessons to the end of time. But 
whether more good or evil be the 
result, we can only guess ; and that 
but poorly ; for who can conjecture 
what would have come out of the 
French revolution without him ? 
None but the Omniscient can tell 
the ultimate effect of any one thing 
on the welfare of the universe. 
Bonaparte was superstitious. He 
talked much of fate and destiny, 
and seemed to believe in some such 
heathenish vagary. Regardless as 
he was of the Sabbath, and of reli- 
gion, he is said to have been loth to 
join battle on a Friday. So was 
Lord Byron superstitious in much 
the same way, and to a greater ex- 
tent, because perhaps the greater 
sceptic. He ‘tregarded days”? much 
like the ancient heathen; and he 
would not suffer his Count Gamba, 


in Greece, to be the undertaker of 


any project, lest it should fail, as he 
counted him ill-starred. The like 
propensity may perhaps be witness- 
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ed in the unbelievers of every rank. 
And we suspect that all the grada. 
tions of real scepticism and infidel. 
ity may be more exactly marked by 
the degree of credulity and super. 
stition than by any direct profes. 
sions of these wayward thinkers. 
God seems to have made man ne. 
cessarily a religious being, in its 
general acceptation ; and if he re. 
jects the true religion, it is by sub. 
stituting a false one. ‘This, too, we 
deem a strong proof from the God 
of nature, that there is a true reli- 
gion, 

We think highly of the utility of 
studying thoroughily the biography 
of great men. It is here that the 
grand traits of human nature, as 
well as the dealings of divine provi- 
dence, appear in bold relief. Such 
an interest, too, is taken in these 
great men, that we more easily re- 
member, and more readily apply, 
what we learn of them. But we 
have no occasion to exhort our read- 
ers to peruse Bonaparte’s life. Cu- 
riosity will ensure it attention. 
They may not all undertake with 
these large volumes ; but they will 
at least see the abridgment. The 
work is now sold remarkably cheap. 

Still we cannot help thinking that 
such a work as O’ Meara’s, however 
faulty and false in some respects, is 
much better, so far as it goes, for 
the purpose of mere biography—it 
is so interesting ; so full of anec- 
dote and conversation ; is so easily 
remembered ; and shows us 80 
much oi the inward man, and of the 
arts and iniquity of kingly rule. If 
we would know what kings and ca 
binets are, Bonaparte is the man to 
tell us; and in O’Meara, he has 
done it, and with a frankness and 
to an extent which he would not 
have done, if then on a throne. oF 
ever expecting to have occasion for 
such arts again. He has opened 
not only the palace, but the policy 
and the uae of kings; and wheth- 
er most to despise or ‘to detest them 
we know not. 
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Just after the perusal of Scott, 
% we chanced to take a work coniain- 
ey ing portiol. of the private corres- 
* pondence of Washington and the 
| distinguished generals and states 
men united with him in and after 
the achievement of our liberty. The 
contrast between these men and 
those of the French revolution ap- 
= peared greater than we had ever 
’ before imagined. Here, all was 


 enlighteued, sincere, glowing, self- 


denying, steady patriotism;—there, 
rashness, cruelty, supreme and 
reckless selfishness. We can never 
asain wonder why our revolution 
should succeed, and theirs fail. Nor 


~~ ean we much hope for any thorough 


- achievement of liberty in France or 


_. the adjacent countries for ages yet 


to come. 

-  Onclosing these volumes, we are 
led to exclaim—W here now is this 
mighty being under whose tread the 
earth shook and trembled for twen- 
ty years, and at whose presence the 
' nations fled in dismay? what to 
' hin, now, is all that glory and pow- 
| er—and what is the reward of such 
- anxious toil and the lavishment of 
' such amazing energies? It is now 
ended, and the phantom that allur- 
ed him has vanished. And how, 
too, will this accountable mortal 
meet his murdered millions at the 
barofGod? We know of nothing 
on earth that operates as so perfect 
an antidote in our bosom to all sub- 
lunary ambition, as the thoughtful 
| perusal of the entire life of a great 
_ and ambitious man. Partial glimp- 
| ses of the great while on their ca- 
| Teer, may fire the bosom and fren- 
zy the brain; but view the whole 
life, with all the toils, perplexities, 
and disasters—and then the closing 
scene of death, and the cold still- 
hess that succeeds; and all is right 
again—and the lesson is doubly im- 
pressed on man, that, ‘‘ to fear God 
and keep his commandments, is the 
whole of man’s’’ duty, happiness, 
interest, ali. 
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The Duty of Christians to Prag 
for the Missioniry Cause. A 
Sermon, preached at Boston, Nov. 
1, 1427, before the Society for 
Propagating theGospel among the 
Indians and others in North Ame- 
rica. By Enenezer Porter, D. 
D. Published by request of the 
Society. Andover; 1827. 


Tne author of this sermon, with- 
out aiming at any originality of 
statement on a subject which is al- 
ready exhausted, urges, with his 
characteristicclearness, judgment, 
and taste, the duty of Christians to 
pray for Missionaries, because, 

1. Their object is great—the glo- 
ry of God in the sanctification and 
salvation of men. 

2. The obstacles in their way 
are great—the indifference, obdu- 
racy, pride, prejudice, and hostility 
of the human heart—obstacles ne- 
ver to be surmounted, except 
through the influence of that Spirit 
which is given in answer to prayer. 

3. The consequences of their con- 
duct are great on the one hand, and 
calamitous beyond conception, if 
Missionaries to the heathen should 
be left to preach themselves rather 
than Christ; to proselyte men to 
their own narrow and sectarian 
views, rather than to build them up 
in the most holy faith; and on the 
other, rich in every blessing for this 
life and for the life to come, should 
they, ‘‘as wise master-builders,”’ 
under the guidance of the Holy Spi- 
rit, lay the deep foundations of so- 
cial order and Christian privilege, 
on the ruins of Paganism. 

4 Their labors and sacrifices are 
great——-involving an amount of 
hardship, poverty, toil, anxiety, and 
suffering, which must break their 
spirits, and crush their frame to the 
dust, if they cannot lean on an arm 
that is Almighty. 

In reviewing the subject, the 
preacher asks, ‘Is it not apparent, 
that the magnitude of the Mission. 
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ary work is but very inadequately 
understood and felt, by the world, 
or even by the Church ?”’ In pres- 
sing this inquiry, he thus proceeds: 


The cause of missions is the cause 
of God. It was identified with Chris- 
tianity itself, by the herald angels, who 
announced the Saviour’s birth as ** glad 
tidings, which shall be to ald people.” 
It was identified with Christianity it- 
self, by that broad commission of its di- 
vine Founder, ‘Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel.” With this 
passage standing in the New Testa- 
ment, what Christian can doubt on the 
subject? It is identified with Chris- 
tianity itself by the lives and labors of 
its first preachers; and by their claim 
on Christians to pray, and the undis- 
puted obligation on Christians now to 
pray for its success. 

It is time that this cause should stand 
upon its own claims, not as the cause 
of weak and visionary men, but as the 
cause of God. On this ground I rest 
its claims to-day, and aver. that no man 
is great enough to look down upon it, 
as beneath his favorable regard. It is 
the same cause for which the Saviour 
shed his blood, and to which angels 
account it their privilege and honor to 
be ministering servants. It has a gran- 
deur of object, the contemplation of 
which expands and elevates the soul, 
and throws into comparative littleness 
the common objects of human pursuit. 
I know that birth, wealth, talent, mili- 
tary achievement, may confer what is 
called greatness, though often associa- 
ted with moral debasement. Ask the 
world who has been great, and you are 
puinted to Wolfe, dying for his coun- 
try; to Chatham, ruling the decisions 
of her senate; to Nelson, wielding the 
thunders of her navy. You are point- 
ed perhaps to ‘** Macedonia s madman,” 
or to him of modern days, whom Eu- 
rope looked at with dismay, as the 
scourge of nations, in his prosperity ; 
and in his adversity, as little less than 
“archangel ruined.” But no man is 
great, who fais to fulfilthe chief end 
of his immortal existence. Noman is 
great, who forgets that God is greater 
than he. No enter, rise is great, which 
is not approved by God, and which 
cannot properly be commended to him 
in prayer. Let characters and actions 
be tried by this standard, and how oft- 
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en would the hero, or the minister of 
state, amid the splendors of office, anq 
the homage of admiring multitudes, be 
found a base and degraded man, in thp 
eye of Ommiscience, when his hear; 
and motives are compared with the ex. 
alted principles which the gospel jn. 
spires. When Napoleon reared his 
bloody banner, and marched to Mes. 
cow, millions stood appalled at the 
boldness of the-enterprise; while 1 
whisper of prayer, that God would bless 
that enterprise, ascended from any jj. 
ous heart in Christendom. But wher, 
the Bible Society and the Missionary 
Society sent their messengers of mer. 
cy, to traverse the shores of the Baltic, 
these heralds of the gospel might well 
be followed, in their labors of heavenly 
benevolence, by the prayers and bene. 
dictions of Christians. And when Bu- 
chanan explored the domains of pagan 
wretchedness in the East, not to mul. 
tiply widows and orphans, not to spread 
havoe and death,—(as did the British 
arms in the ranks of Hyder Ally.) but 
to extend the empire of truth and holi- 
ness; well might Christians pray for 
success, and wel] might the plains of 
Hindostan echo the glad welcome 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings.” 

That distinguished general, who 
turned the scale of victory in the great- 
est battle of modern days, doubtless 
feels himself to be now far more highly 
honored by the office he sustains asa 
missionary of the cross. Give me the 
heart of Brainerd, and his crown ol 
rigkieousness, and even if I must share 
his bed of straw, I would not envy the 
luxuries of the great and the ungoily. 
Give me the honors that shall for ever 
flourish on the brow of Henry Martyn, 
and | care not who carries away the 
hosannas of the world. Let me sleep 
like him in a humble and unfrequented 
grave, if | may awake like him at the 
last trump, and stand by his side in the 
resurrection of the just. ; 

I say again, the missionary cause |s 
the cause of God. The sentiments It 
inspires, expand and exalt the soul. It 
regards man as immortal, and stamps 
importance on the actions and interests 
of time, just according to their influ- 
ence on the interests of eternity. Act- 
ors, and actions, and events, which the 
world thinks most important, are those 
which most strongly excite present a! 
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tention. These are often transient 
and temporary ; often limited in influ- 
ence to one people, or one generation, 
perhaps to the affairs of the passing 
day. A revolution takes place in a 
Lingdom,—anarchy rages,—the crown 
passes from one head to another, and 
all is quiet as before. War threatens 
to involve a continent. The elements 
eather for a tempest, with dark and 
portentous aspect. Clouds of angry 


combatants hasten towards the field of 


battle. Nations, in anxious suspense, 
fix their eyes on the scene of conflict. 
But the storm bursts,—the clouds dis- 
perse,—victors and vanquished lay 
aside their arms, and the affairs of the 
world go on as before. Greece stretch- 
es oul her supplicating hands, and the 
sympathies of Christendom are awak- 
ened. Friends of humanity feel for 
fellow men, trampled down by a san- 
guinary despotism. But soon all this 
intense interest will subside. Greece 
wil! rise to freedom and independence; 
or will sink under her load of hopeless 
calamities,—or perhaps be blotted from 
the map of nations. and still the affairs 
of the great world will go on as before. 
Now in the kingdom of Christ, 
things are to be estimated on a higher 
scale of computation. Here nothing is 
transient and temporary. Actors, ac- 
tions, and events, become important, 
bya train of attendant consequences, 
reaching onward into eternity. In this 
view, the proudest navy of Europe, 
with all the vietories recorded in its 
ainals of blood, has done nothing wor- 
thy of remembrance, compared with 
the enterprise accomplished by that lit- 
tle vessel, which brought our Puritan 
lathers, to plant the standard of true 
religion on this continent. In this 
view, the fitting out of the ship Duff, 
With the first band of Missionaries for 
the Islands of the Pacific, though re- 
garded by many as a visionary scheme 
at the time, was truly a great and sub- 
ime undertaking. In its motives and 
is results, it is stamped with a charac- 
ter of greatness, which belongs to no 
Arctic expedition, no worldly enter- 
prise of war or commerce. 
_Onthe same scale we must estimate 
‘he cause of domestic missions. The 
work in which various Christian socie- 
‘les, as well as our own, are honorably 
*ngaged, the work of establishing 
thurches and spreading the institutions 
0! the gospel, among the destitute re- 
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gions of our own country, is a great 
work. Suppose that, in present and 
coming generations, the result of these 
efforts should be, to raise thousands 
from the darkness and degradation of 
sin, to the light, and liberty, and purity 
of the sons of God; and that flourish- 
ing churches shall exist, down to the 
end of the world, where, but for these 
efforts, all would have been involved in 
the aggravated heathenism of a Chris- 
tian land; and see how this supposition 
invests the missionary cause not only 
with a sacredness, but witha grandeur 
of design, surpassing all that Is ac- 
counted great in the ordinary aflairs of 
men. 

Do we demand then that the world 
shall stop the movements of her secu- 
lar machinery, and stand still, to gaze 
at the magnitude of these objects? 
Certainly not. Let senates debate, 
and statesmen adjust the affairs of em- 
pires; —let commerce spread its can- 
vass, and drive on its schemes of gain, 
in every climate; let science push its 
adventurous researches into regions of 
polar ice; let genius multiply its resour- 
ces of art, its mechanical inventions, 
its triumphs over the winds and tides; 
whatever else may be ranked among 
the useful or the honorable in human 
achievements, let it be regarded with 
approbation and interest by Christians. 
But let not God be shut out of his own 
world. Let not the interests of his 
church be accounted secondary to any 
other interests. The machinery of his 
moral kingdom must move on; the 
subjects of this kingdom, while they 
mingle in the bustle and business of the 
world, must not forget that one object, 
which surpasses and absorbs, in its 
own greatness, all the objects of time. 


The Bijou; or Annual of Litera 
ture and the Arts, for 1828. 
London. 

Forget Me Not; a Christmas and 


New- Year's Present. YUdited by 
FreprricK Snoperyt. London: 
R. Ackerman ; and Carey, Lea, 
& Carey, Philadelphia. 

The Amulet; or Christian and Lit- 
erary Remembrancer. (London: 
W. Baynes & others; and T. 
Wardle, Philadelphia. 
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The Literary Souvenir ; or Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance. Edited 
by Ataric A. Warts. London. 

The Atlantic Souvenir; a Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s Offering. 
Philadelphia; Carey, Lea, & 
Carey. 

The Talisman for 1828. 
Bliss; New York. 
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THEsE are a few of a considera- 
bly numerous class of publications 
which have acquired the name of 
“* Annuals.’’ ‘They are a new spe- 
cies of periodicals, the oldest of 
them having reached, perhaps, their 
fifth or sixth year, while the great- 
er number, both in this country and 
in England, are just starting in the 
race. They are very tasteful pock- 
et volumes, containing a large vari- 
ety of pieces, in verse and prose, 
by the popular authors of the day, 
and embellished with engravings 
from the best artists. ‘They are 
designed as presents for the young 
on Christmas and New-Year holi- 


days; and, if we may judge of their 
popularity by the amount of grati- 
tude which their editors profess to 
owe the public, are disposed of in 


large editions. Weare sorry they 
cannot be commended, especially 
to Christian parents, on any higher 
ground than their mere poetic me- 
ritand mechanical execution. For 
while they contain almost no in- 
struction of any kind, they are still 
more destitute of those moral and 
religious sentiments which are adap- 
ted to those seasons for which they 
are particularly designed. With 
every season and event in life,— 
with the cheerful and gladsome, no 
less than with the sad, piety should 
be made to blend itself in the minds 
of the young; and especially must 
the Christian parent be desirous 
that these anniversaries, which 
have a more than ordinary moral 
interest, should not go by with the 
youthful group about him in mere 
holiday merriment,—-unattended 
with any of those improving reflec- 
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tions which they so naturally jp. 
spire. But there is nothing of this 
in these volumes. The Saviour's 
nativity is remembered only in the 
title-page ; and in place of those 
sober remembrances which are 
wont to visit the mind of the reflec. 
ting, as one year takes its flight and 
another enters,—chastening their 
anticipations of the future, while 
they look on the past, the young 
reader is here led away into the vi. 
sionary regions of poetry and 1o- 
mance. ‘The Amulet is the only 
professed exception to these re. 
marks. ‘The rest may be generally 
characterised as elaborate toys— 
beautiful trifles. The kind of ma. 
terials of which they are composed 
may be understood from a passage 
in one of their prefaces—in which 
the editor gives the reason of the 
ill success of an Edinburgh an- 
nual which undertook to be of a 
high order: ‘* The literary pabu- 
lum of which it was composed, waz, 
for the most part, too solid for the 
digestions of the great mass of the 
readers to whose patronage such 
works are addressed. Instead of 
being a miscellany of light, (and if 
the critic will have it so, of frivo- 
lous,) litera: ire, it consisted of lit- 
tle more than a bundle of very cle- 
ver, but in some instances, intolera- 
bly dry essays, on universities—the 
rise and decline of nations—beauty 
—an tiquity—action—-thought—re- 
ligion—-and a variety of other ques- 
tions of no less permanent inter- 
est.”’ 

The Amulet professes to ‘* blend 
religious instruction with literary 
amusement.’ But even in this vol- 
ume there are fewer religious pie- 
ces than pieces written by religious 
authors. It may be compared, in 
this respect, to a book auction,— 
where the valuable books bear 4 
meagre proportion to the worthless, 
and are scattered along the cata- 
logue merely to detain respectable 
people, while the trash is put of 
upon the multitude 
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In the ‘* Bijou,”’ the ‘* Atlantic 
Souvenir,”” and the rest, there is in- 
deed occasionally a piece which 

rofesses to be religious ; but gen- 
erally it is the religion of sentimen- 
- talism—a representation of Piety as 
dwelling among shadows,—as desi- 
rable only to the comfortless and 
forlorn. {t is a sentiment which is 
frequently met with in such stanzas 
as the following : 


« Atlast, while bitter tears J shed, 
To heaven I raised my prayer, 

And found, when earthly joys are fled, 
There still is comfort there.”* 


We would not judge these taste- 
ful volumes too severely. ‘There is 
much genuine poetry in them, and 
many pieces which are beautiful and 
harmless, though they have no de- 
cided moral tendency. Yet regard- 
ed as books intended for the young, 
and as associated in young minds 
with the two most cheerful but 
thought-chastening eras of the year, 
we think they are defective in a 
very important respect. And con- 
sidering their very attractive char- 
acter, and the ready convenience 
they affurd to those who are accus- 
tomed to make presents to their 
young friends, and the great num- 
ber of them which are consequent- 
ly sold, we hope another year to 
see, from some quarter or another, 
at least one truly Christian Souve- 
nir. 

Inthe mean time, our younger 
readers will not excuse us, if. hav- 
ing just been looking ourselves be- 
tween so many poetic leaves, we 
shall neglect to bring forth a trifle 
for their gratification. We there- 
fore select the following from the 
Amulet—by Mrs. Hemans. 


* Atlantic Souvenir. 
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THe WakeEnINa. 
‘While day arises, that sweet hour of prime.” 


How many thousands are awakening 
now! 

Some to the songs from the forest-bough, 

To the rustling of leaves at the lattice- 
pane, 

To the chiming fall of the early rain. 


And some, far out on the deep mid-sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming 
glee, 

As they break into spray on the ship’s 
tall side, 

That hoids through the tumult her path 
of pride. 


And some—oh! well may ¢heir hearts re- 
joice, 

To the gentle sound of a mother’s voice ; 

Long shall they yearn for that kindly 
tone, 

When from the board and the hearth ‘tis 
gone. 


And some in the camp, to the bugle’s 
breath, 

And the tramp of the steed on the echo- 
ing heath, 

And the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 

Which tells that a field must ere night be 
won. 


And some, in the gleomy convict-cell, 

To the dull deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laugh. 
ing sky. 


And some to the peal of the hunter's horn; 

And some to the sounds from the city 
borne ; 

And some to the rolling of torrent-floods, 

Far ’midst old mountains, and solemn 
woods, 


So are we roused on this chequered earth, 

Fach unto light hath a daily birth, 

Though fearful or joyous, though sad or 
sweet, 

Be the voices which first our upspringing 
meet, 


But One must the sound be, and One the 
call, p 

Which from the dust shall awake us all ! 

One, though to severed and distant 
dooms-—— 

How shall the sleepers arise from.their 
tombe! 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Grieshach’s New Testament.—The 
[Unitarian] Christian Register informs 
us that the first part of a translation 
of Griesbach’s New Testament has 
been published at Boston, comprising 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians; and 
**the whole of the evangelical writings 
are to be published in a similar man- 
ner.” 


New-Haven Gymnasium.—We gave 
a siignt notice of this institution in our 
last Number, under the titleof High 
School at New-Haven. Wehavesince 
seen the prospectus of the institution, 
from which we are able to give our 
readers a more particular and satisfac- 
tory description. 

The proposed institution, in its gen- 
eral plan, is intended to resemble the 
Round Hill School, at Northampton; 
the proprietors of which, for having in- 
troducedthe Gymnasium into this coun- 
try with so much talent and success, 
deserve the thanks of the friends of 
literature ; as they do ours also, for the 
frankness and cordiality with which 
they have seconded our design. 

We propose with the boys, to occu- 
py the house as a family, to take the 
entire charge of them, and to stand in 
the place of their parents. The gov- 
ernment of the institution will be at 
once strict and parental. ‘The boys, 
unless on special occasions, will not be 
allowed to leave the grounds, except in 
company with a teacher or guardian. 
They will be permitted to contract no 
debt, and to make no purchases for 
themselves. It is intended to have 
them always, in effect, under our own 
eye, and to fill up their time with 
study and useful recreation. 

Wishing to form the character from 
an early period, and not to be respon- 
sible for habits and a character form- 
ed elsewhere, we propose to receive 
boys at the age of six, and to decline 
(unless in peculiar cases) commencing 
with any after the age of fourteen. 

A part of each day is to be regular- 
ly devoted to Gymnastic exercises. 
These, with other active employments, 
are the best neans of preserving health, 


and invigorating the constitution. Ag. 
siduous attention will be paid to the 
subject of Manners, 

As some boys are designed for co]. 
lege, and others are not, the course of 
education will be accommodated, jn 
each case, to the wishes of the parent, 
Both classes of boys wil! need instruc. 
tion in Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
and Drawing, in Declamation nj 
Composition, in Arithmetic and A). 
gevra. Geography, with the aid of the 
best books, of maps, charts, and globes, 
is to be pursued as an object of 
prime importance. Both will also 
study French, Spanish, German, and 
Italian under native teachers: and tor 
this end measures have been taken 
to procure the assistance of gentle. 
men of acknowledged talents and char. 
acter. 

The boys preparing for college will 
also be taught Latin and Greek, with 
the elements of History, aud where it 
is wished the Hebrew. 

The boys not intended for college 
will, in addition to the above, be taught 
Latin if the parents consent, Eny)ish 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and as extensive 
a course of Mathematics as is desired. 
They will have the opportunity to re 
ceive a regular course of instruction it 
Botany, History, Logic, Ethics, Men- 
tal Philosophy, and Political Economy. 
it is expected also, that those stu- 
dents, who have been sufficiently long 
in a course of education, and have 
made the requisite attainments, will 
be permitted to attend the course of 
Lectures on Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology. by Professor SitLiay; 
and the course on Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy, by Professor Ovms- 
TED. 

The religious instruction of the pu- 
pils will be parental. The great aim 
will be to train them up in the fear of 
God. Each day will begin and end 
with reading the Scriptures and pray- 
er. The Bible will be a class-book on 
the Sabbati; ond the pupils will at- 
tend churca at the place designated by 
their parents. 

This is our general plan: we shall 
aim te execute it with fidelity; reser- 
ving, however, the right of makiog 
such alterations as experience shall 
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show to be necessary. With the sub- 
© ject of education, we are not wholly 
> unacquainted. One of us has been 


occupied for a considerable period, ina 


2 course of collegiate instruction. Both 


~ of us have had the privilege of survey- 
ing many of the principal seminaries of 
Europe; and one of us, during a long 
residence ia Germany, has exainined, 
with the utmost attention and care, 
- the system of education pursued in 
’ several of her Universities, and in her 
Academic and Commercial Gymna- 
sla. 

There will be two vacations in the 
year, each of three weeks; the first to 
commence on the first Wednesday of 
May; the otheron the second Wed- 
nesiay of September. During both, 
the boys may remain at the school 
without additional expense. 

We shall have a valuable library 
of the best authors in English, Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish, [talian, and 
German. 

The annual charge for boys of ten 
years and over is three hundred dol- 
lars; but a deduction will be made 
where two or more come from one 
family.at the sametime. The charge 
for boys under ten is two hundred and 
fifty dollars. In this sum are compri- 


| sed all charges for instruction, inclu- 


ding the tickets for the college lec- 
tures, board, washing, and mending, 
room, fuel, lights, and furniture, ex- 
cept a bed or mattress, and bed-cloth- 
ing, to be furnished by the pupil. 
These may be procured on the spot, 
at a fair price. Where it is wished, 
the clothing of the boys can be procu- 
red by us, and on terms advantageous 
to the parent. 
It is intended to open the institution 
on the Ist of May, 1828. 
Sereno E. Dwieart, 
Henry EK. Dwieur. 
New-Haven, Nov. 28, 1827. 


The Fairfield Literary and Theolog- 
wal Seminary.—An Institution with 
this name has been projected in Bond 
County, Illinois. It is intended to em- 
brace the three following depart- 
ments: 

An English School, in which shall 
be taught the higher branches of the 
English language, writing, arithmetic, 
&c., for the accommodation of such 


as wish to become complete English 
scholars. 

A Seminary, in which shall be 
taught all the various branches of 
literature which are taught usually in 
the Academies and Colleges in the 
western States; the conductor of 
which department shall be the Princi- 
pal of the Institution. 

As soon as circumstances will ad- 
mit, a Theological Department shall be 
appended, the conductor of which shall 
be an approved divine, chosen by the 
Synod or Presbytery (as may be 
thought best) of the Presbyterian 
Church in which it may be situated. 


Amherst College.—Preparations are 
making for the erection of a fourth 
College building, to be commenced 
early in the spring. It is to stand 
north of the present buildings, the 
foundation about one story lower, and 
it will correspond in position with the 
chapel, so as to present a handsome 
front towards the village. It will be 
108 ft. by 42, four stories high. The 
committee have, we understand, deci- 
ded upon a plan which is substantially 
that of the building last erected at 
Yale College, and also of Bartlett Hall 
at Andover. 


Professor Strong, of the department 
of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, in Hamilton College, has accept- 
ed the professorship of the same 
branches in Rutger’s College, at New 
Brunswick. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary.— 
We are happy to learn that the Rev. 
B. Kurtz who has been on an agency to 
Europe in behalf of this institution has 
succeeded in obtaining for it about 

12,000, and more than 5,000 volumes 
of books. The library at present con- 
tains about10,000 volumes; and with the 
addition of those from Europe, and of 
the valuable collection of the Rev. Mr. 
Storch of North Carolina, which has 
been presented to the institution, it 
will be one of the largest Theologica] 
libraries in the United States. 


Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has been elected Professor of 
Divinity, as the successor of Dr. Nit- 
chie, who has resigned. 
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Public Worship in New- York.—The 
population of New-York city, in 1820, 
was 123,706. In 1825, it was 166,086; 
making an increase, in five years, of 
42,380. Allowing the same ratio of 
increase, there is now a population of 
185,000. There are in the city 101 
churches, or houses of public worship : 
of which 4 are Roman Catholic, 1 New 
Jerusalem, 2 Unitarian, 2 Universalist, 
2 Jews’ Synagogues, 15 Baptist, 13 
Methodist, 17 Episcopalian, and 34 
Presbyterian churches, including the 
Scotch and Reformed Dutch. The re- 
mainder are Lutheran, Moravian, 
Friends, German Reformed, and Inde- 
pendents. The average number of re- 
gular attendants is estimated, by such 
as have made it a subject of special 
examination, not to exceed 400 to each 
house; which makes the number of 
those statedly attending public worship 
40,400. After deducting 50.000, for 
children, for the sick, and for others 
necessarily absent, there will still re- 
main Ninety-rour ‘THOUSAND AND 
Six Hunprep, or more than half the 
population, absenting themselves from 
the public worship of God! 

There are in the city four theatres 
and two circuses: most of which are 
opened from four to six nights every 
week. The number ofshops and other 
places licensed to sell liquor by the 
small measure, is three thousand; or 
about ene to every SEVENTH DWELLING 
nousE! In addition to the violation of 
holy time, occasioned by steam boats, 
and other public conveyances, by butch- 
ers, grocers, and other traders purcha- 
sing their stock from boats arriving 
from the country, upwards of One 
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THousAND shops, and other places, are 
opened for the sale of liquor or other 
things on the Sabbath !—Patton’s Ser. 
mon in the National Preacher. 


Education in France.—The follow. 
ing account of the state of Educatioy 
in France, or rather we should gay. 
description of the want of it, is from 
the Report of the Committee of the 
Society for Elementary Instruction; 
as published in the London Missionary 
Register. ; 

It is with profound regret, that, 
out of Thirty-one Millions Six-hundred 
Thousand inhabitants of France, we 
find from Fifieen to Sixteen Millions 
who can neither read nor write. Four 
Millions Five-hundred Thousand chil. 
dren out of Six Millions, that is to say, 
precisely three-fourths of those who 
are of age to be admitted into the 
Schools, are deprived of every kind of 
education. 

It is true this deplorable want is 
very unequally felt. In some Depart- 
ments of the north and the east, the 
number of children who attend the 
Schools may be one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation; while in others, it is not 
more than the two-hundred and twen- 
ty-ninth part. This deplorable neg- 
lect, which might be supposed only to 
apply to a barbarous country, is to be 
found in the heart of Frarce. Our 
fruitful and smiling provinces of the 
south, which, during the darkness of 
the middle ages, preserved for a long 
time and rekindled first among us those 
sparks of sacred fire, are now most 
backward in knowledge. 
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Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, de- 
signed to relieve the Difficulties of a 
Friend under Serious Impressions. By 
T. Charlton Henry, D. D., late Pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Charleston, S. C. 

Drunkenness excludes from Heaven: 
A Discourse on 1 Cor. vi. 10. By Da- 
vid M’Conaughy, A. M., Pastor of the 





Presbyterian Congregation, Gettys- 
burg. 

Duty and Privilege of Christians te 
devote their all to Spreading the Gos- 
pell. By David Campbell. 8vo. pp. 15. 
Amherst: 1827. 

Essays on Hopkinsianism. 

The Apostolic Commission: A Ser- 
mon delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rey. Daniel L. Carroll, Litchfield, 
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> Con., Oct. 3, 1827. By Benjamin F. 
© Stanton, A. M., Pastor of the Church 
> of Christ in Bethlem. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Contrast of Josephus Brockway’s 
Testimony and Statement. By a Brief 
Remarker. Svo. pp. 19. Troy: 1827. 

An Address delivered before the 
Adelphie Union Society of Williams 
College, on the evening before Com- 
mence ment, Sept. 4,1827. By Cyrus 
' Yale, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in New Hartford, Con. 8vo. 
pp. 20. Williamstown: 1827. 

An Address to the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
America, on submitting to their consi- 
deration the Plan of Correspondence 
with the General Assembly, by the 
Chairman of their Committee, in May, 
$27, By Alexander M’Leod, D. D., 
of New York. 

Sketches of Laws relating to Slave- 
ry in the several States in the Union. 
By George M. Stroud. 

Jahn’s “Biblical Archeology, transla- 
ted from the Latin, with additions and 
corrections. By Thomas C. Upham, 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy, and of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, in Bowdoin College. Second 
Edition. 

Commentaries on American Law. 
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By James Kent. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 528 
New yee O. Halstead. 1827. 

The American Journal of Science 
and kuna. Vol. XIII. No. 2. January, 
1828. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By 
Chauncey A. Goodrich. Usedin Yale 
College. Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and improved. Hartford: O. D. Cooke 
& Co. 1827. 

Letters on Clerical Manners and 
Habits: addressed to a Student in the 
Theologica] Seminary at Princeton, N. 
J. By Samuel Miller, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government in the said Semi- 
nary. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 421. 
New York: G. & C. Carvill. 1827. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a 
Periodical Work: with some pieces 
not before published. By the late Jane 
Taylor. In two vols. Second Edition. 
New York: 1827. 

A Compendious Intreduction to the 
Study of the Bible. By Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, M. A. Illustrated with 
Maps and other Kngravings. Being 
an Analysis of an Iniroduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. 12mo. pp. 528. Bos- 
ton: Wells & Lilly. 1827. 

Kemarks on the Practicab'lity of In- 
dian Reform; embracing their Coloni- 
zation. By Isaac M’Coy. Boston: 
Lincoln & Edmunds. 1827. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Revivals in Litchfield county.— The 
past has been a year of great, and per- 
haps unparallelled prosperity to the 
churches of this county, More than 
twenty-five of them have enjoyed 
‘times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord.’ One thousand it is ho- 
ped, have 
Christ. Of these there are said to be 
150 in Salisbury, 100 in Canaan, 80 in 
Goshen, 80 in Barkhampstead, 100 in 
Norfolk, 50 in New Preston, 80 in 
New Milford, 80 in Woodbury, and 
about 30 each in Sharon, Torrmeford, 
Plymouth, W: ashington, and Roxbury. 
te has the work ceased. The smiles 
a = aven still atte - the Conferences 
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become the disciples of 


of the churches, which have evidently 
been an important means of animating 
the prayers, hopes, and efforts of C hris- 
tians; and of addressing the motives 
of religion with peculiar force to the 
minds of the woridly. 

The neighboring town of Canton, in 
Hartford county, has been similarly 
blessed. T’'wo hundred are numbered 

as subjects of grace within the same 
period. 


Cattaraugus and Seneca Indians.— 
During the past year, God has been 
pouring out his Spirit upon these pa- 
gans within our territory, and several 
from both tribes are numbered among 
the children of his kingdom. A church 
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has recently been organized at the Cat- 
taraugus station, consisting of tnirteen 
members; and about an equal number 
has been added to the church in Sene- 
ca, making the number of that church 
about thirty. Their Christian deport- 
ment aud affection encourage the belief 
that they are experimentally acquaint- 
ed with the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Benevolent efforts in New Jersey.— 
We are happy in having occasion to 
record examples of benevolent feeling 
and effort like that which characteriz- 
ed the meeting of the fiiends of Mis- 
sions at Princeton, on the evening of 
Thanksgiving- Day, Dee. 12. The oc- 
casion of this weg. was the state- 
ments of those who had been engaged 
in visiting sundry parts of the State for 
the purpose of circulating the Bible, of 
the exceedingly destitute condition of 
many of the inhabitants of the means 
of any kind of instruction. These state- 
ments were made with a view of cxci- 
ting to the adoption of some plan for 
re medying the evils; and resulted in 
un ianitnously passing the following re- 

solutions :—T hat in reliance on Divine 
aid, and with the co-operation of other 
friends to knowledge and religion, we 
will use our utmost efforts to assist in 
raising, within two years from this 
date, the sum of forty ‘thousand dollars 
for the support of Missionaries, and the 
establishment of schools in the desti- 
tute paris of the State.—That the 
funds so raised shall be placed under 
the control of the Domestic Missionary 
Society of New Jersey, on condition 
that said Society will appropriate them 
to the purposes above specitied. 

About five thousand dollars of this 
sum were immediately pledged by mem- 
bers of the two congregations of 
Princeton and Freehold; and there can 
be but little doubt that the noble object 
of their resolution will be completely 
accomplished. 

A Good Work advancing.—To the 
examples of New-Jerscy, “Pemnsylva- 
nia, and Vermont, mentioned in the 
preceding numbers. who have resolved 
to supply the destitute in their respec- 
tive States with the Word of God, we 
may now add those of Connecticut, 
Maryland, and Virginia: comprising, 
with the several counties in other 
States to which similar resolutions 
have been applied, a population of more 
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than four millions, or about one third 
of the whole United States. 


American Bible Class Society. 
National Society with this name has 
been recently formed at Philadelphia 
Its objects are to collect and dissemi. 
nate knowledge concerning Bible Clas. 
ses, where they exist, how they are 
conducted, and what advantages’ have 
resulted from them; to devise and eX. 
ecute measures, not interfering with 
the gevernment and doctrines of the 
churches, or the appropriate province 
of their pastors, to promote the organ- 
ization and prosperity of Bible Classes 
among all denominations throuc!iout 
the land, and to correspond and co-op. 
erate with any kindred institution 
which may be formed in any other part 
of the world. The payment. of one 
collar annually, or of $20 at one time, 
constitute samember. The payment 
of $50. an honorary Director for life; 
anil | $100, a Patron. A minister may 
become an honorary Director by the 
payment of $30. Alexander Henry, 
Ksq. is President, Rev. Hervey Wil- 
bur Corresponding Secretary, and 
General Agent, and Solomon Allen, 
Iisq. Treasurer. There are ten Vice 
Presidents, and a Board of Managers, 
31 in number. 


Progress of truth in Ireland.—We 
have in former numbers noticed the ef 
fects of religious light upon this dark- 
ened and bigoted people, particularly 
upon the count, of Cavan. This light, 
as we expected, is progressing; and 
its effects are extending. Recently 
about five hundred Roman Catholic 
teachers and scholars, connected with 
the Irish [School] Society of Dublin, 
convened, and published resolutions 
asserting the right and benefit of 
searching the Scriptures. On the 5th 
of Septe ‘ber last, a similar meeting 
was held at King’s court, at which one 
hundred and tw enty- five masters were 
present. They express a very high 
regard for the Trish Soci iety, which has 
planted schools in the most destitute 
parts of Ireland, and taught the young, 
the middle aged and the ‘old, to read in 
their own language of the wonderful 
works of God. The y assert that the 
society ts not protestant, nor of a pros 
elyting character. They publicly pro- 
claim, that some of their number are 
capable of examining; and have found 
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that the reading of the Scriptures, in- 
stead of being forbidden, is most stren- 
yously enjoined _by ancient fathers, 
yopes. and cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic church, and furnish extracts 
in proof of the fact. They descant on 
the right of conscience, and conclude 
thus: “ Resolved, that our right, even 
as Roman Catholics, to read the Scrip- 
tures. is incontrovertibly established ; 
that when the Scriptures are in Greek 

Latin, Italian, French, &c. there is no 
ryst cause Why they should not be also 
“nIrish; and that since the Lord Je- 
sus Christ has said, ** Search the Scrip- 
tures,’ no creatures or assemblage of 
creatures have a right tosay, ** Search 
them not.” 


Christianity at Calcutta. —The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from an 
English Missionary in India, which ap- 
peared in a late number of the London 
Baptist Missionary Herald. 

Think of standing in the midst of an 
innumerable multitude of your tellow 
ereatures, Who are in bondage the most 
appalling, bondage to a cruel task-mas- 
ter, at the sight of which your heart is 
ready to burst with grief, but to re- 
lieve you and them, at a little distance 
you discover a most lovely individual, 
who has commenced the work of eman- 
cipation, by laying down a mighty sum, 
and going from wretch to wretch, 
breaking off the galling fetter, and be- 
stowing the blessed boon of liberty; 
the ransomed collect together, and 
shout the praises of their deliverer. Or 
imagine yourself in a large valley that 
is covered with the dead bodies of the 
spoiled and mangled slain, and while 
you are surveying this affecting sight, 
you suddenly perceive one and another 
rising to life, and an evident movement 
through all the host. Such scenes as 
these are presented in India. The Sun 
of Righteousness is dispelling the 
clouds, the Redeemer is delivering the 
captive, the dead are rising to life. 

_ But, leaving figures, I will come to 
facts, and confine my remarks to Cal- 
cutta. ‘Thirty years ago, there was 
scarcely a Christian, or any sign of 
Christianity in Calcutta, whether 
among Europeans or natives. Now, 
besides six episcopal churches, there 
are live dissenting chapels, and to say 
the least, two or three hundred pious 
people. The Sabbath is also beginning 
to be reverenced among the major part 


of the Europeans, although it is a la- 
mentable fact, that Europeans seem to 
feel themselves under much less re- 
straint in this country than in Europe. 
Yet, in consequence of the labours of 
Missionaries, many are brought to a 
sense of their duty, and I trust there is 
an impulse given to the whole of the 
English population. The churches 
are well attended; Missionary efforts 
are in much better repute than former- 
ly; and wickedness that would formerly 
stalk the streets with the utmost cf- 
frontery, is now, in a manner, obliged 
to hide its head. ‘The number of hea- 
then converts is not so great as among 
the English; yet there are so many, 
and of that kind, as greatly to encour- 
age the hearts of Missionaries. 


DONATIONS. 
To the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, from 25th October to 2lst Novem- 
ber, 1827, . 805 14. 
T'o the American Board, from Octo- 
ber 2ist to November 20th, 1827, 
9,230 54. 


POLITICAL. 

The Twentieth Congress assembled 
in its first session on the third of De- 
cember. The Message of the Presi- 
dent bears evident marks of ability and 
acquaintance with the principles of 
government which eminently qualify 
him for his high and responsible sta- 
tion. He introduces his Message by a 
grateful recognition of the goodness of 
a beneficent Providence, which has 
continued to us the blessings of health, 
and prosperity, and peace with the na- 
tions of the earth. Our relations of 
friendship with other nations have been 
preserved unimpaired. Some subjects 
of high and delicate interest with the 
British government have been adjusted 
and settled upon satisfactory terms, 
and others postponed for future discus- 
sion and agreement. Of the former, 
the most important was that relating to 
the compensation for slaves taken by 
the British forces during the late war, 
and which was left for arrangement 
under the mediation of the late Empe- 
ror Alexander. This has been happily 
settled by the payment of an indemnity 
of $1,204,960, by the British govern- 
ment. The most important of the lat- 
ter, is the Aet of Parliament which re- 
lates to the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and the 
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British Colonial Possessions, by which 


that government prohibit the access of 


the United States’ vessels to all their 
colonial ports, except those immediate- 
ly bordering upon our own territories. 
The British government have not only 
declined negotiation upon this subject, 
but by the principles they have assum- 


ed, have precluded even the means of 


negotiation. It becomes not tne self- 
respect of the United States, says the 
Message, either to solicit gratuitous 
favors, or to accept as the grant of a 
favor, that for which an ample equiva- 
lent is exacted. It remains to be de- 
termined by the respective govern- 
ments whether the trade shall be open- 
ed by acts of reciprocal legislation. 

With the other maritime and com- 
mercial nations of Europe, our inter- 
course continues, with little variation. 
A new Treaty of Amity, Navigation, 
and Commerce has been concluded 
with the kingdom of Sweden; and the 

negotiation of a Treaty of Amity, and 
Commerce is in progress with the 
Hanseatic Republics of Hamburg, Lu- 
bec, and Bremen. 

In turning from the concerns of our 
Union, in its intercourse with foreign 
nations, to those of most unportance in 
our internal affairs, the Message con- 
tinues, we find the revenues of the 
present year corresponding to the anti- 
cipations of the last, and presenting an 
aspect still more favorable in the pro- 
mise of the next. The balance in the 
Treasury on the first of January last, 
was $6,350,696 18. The receipts from 
that time to the 30th September, 
amounted to $16. 886,551 32; the 
amount of the present quarter is esti- 
mated at $4, 915,000, making a total 
estimate of $21,401, EI. The expen- 
ditures amount to 300,000, bei ing 
an excess of expe Pace over the 
receipts of 398,419. But of the 

422,000,000, more than 6,000,000 have 
been applied to the discharge of the 
public debt, which it is expected will 
be reduced, on the first of January, 
1828, to about sizty-seven millions and 
a half. 


During the past summer a portion of 


the army was employed in suppressing 
some warlike movements of the Win- 
nebago and other tribes of Indians. A 
timely display of the defensive and 
protective power of the Union was at- 
tended with the happiest effect—that 
of preventing the shedding of blood, by 
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overawing the hostile intentions of th. 
Indians, and resicrlug tranquility and 
peace among those of our fellow citi. 
zens who were menaced. The army 
is said to be susceptible of improve ‘ 
ment, though its present organization 
is satisfactory. 

The fortification of the coasts, and 
the gradual increase and improvement 
of the navy, are parts of a great system 
of national defe nee, W hich has been 
upwards of ten years in progress, and 
which, for a series of years to come, 
will continue to claim the constant and 
persevering protection and superinten- 
dence of the legislative authority. 
Among the measures which have ema- 
nated trom these principles, the act of 
the last session of Congress for the 
gradual improvement of the navy holds 
a conspicuous place. 

The report from the Postmaster 
General exhibits the condition of that 
Department as highly satisfactory for 
the present, and still more promising 
for the future. Its receipts for the vear 
ending the first of July last, amounted 
to one million four hundred and seven- 
ty three thousand, five hundred and 
fifty-one dollars. ‘he receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenditure upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

It cannot be an over sanguine esti- 
mate to predict, that in less than ten 
years, of which one half have elapsed, 
the receipts will have been more thar 
doubled. In the mean time, a reduced 
expenditure upon established routes 
has kept pace with increased facilities 
of public accommodation, and additiwn- 
al services have been obtained at re- 
duced rates of compensation. Within 
the last year, the transportation of th 
mail, in stages, has been greatly aug: 
mented. ‘he number of post offices 
has been increased to seven thousand. 

The public lands will, as heretofore, 
occupy the attention of Congress. 5) 
areport from the general Tand office, 
it appears that nearly thirty-three mil 
lions of dollars have been paid by the 
United States government for this por: 
tion of the pub ‘lic property. ‘The 
amount - land acquired by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and Florida, and 
the extinction of the aboriginal titles, 
is nearly two hundred and sixty mil- 
lio: s of acres; one hundred and thirty- 
nine millions of which had been su! 
veyed on the Ist of January, 1826, and 
about. nineteen millions had been sold 
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Many persons who purchased lands 
have been unabie to meet their engage- 


ments, and several acts for their relief 
have been passed. — lhe president re- 
commends the continuance for a further 
term of the beneficiai accommodations 
to this class of the public debtors, and 
justly remarks, that it can never be the 
interest or tbe policy of the nation to 
wring from its own citizens the reason- 
able profits of their industry and en- 
terprise. by holding them to the rigor- 
ous import of disastrous engagements, 

The Message concludes by a spe- 
eification of other topics, which have 
horetofore been recommended, and 
vhich are still worthy the attention of 
Among these are the debt, 
rather of justice than gratitude, to the 
surviving Warriors of the revolutiona- 
ry war; the extension of the judicial 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to those extensive and important 
members of the Union, which, having 
risen into existence since the organi- 
zation of the present judiciary estab- 
lis:ment, now constitute at least one 
third of its territory and population; 
the formation of a more effective and 
uniform system for the government of 
the militia; and the melioration, in 
some form or moditication, of the di- 
versified and often oppressive codes 
relating to insolvency. Amidst the 
muluplicity of topics of great national 
concernment, Which may recommend 
themselves to the calm and patriotic 
deliberations of the legislature, it may 
be sufficient to say, that on these, and 
all other measures which receive their 
sanction, my hearty co-operation will 
be given, contormably to the duties 
enjoined upon me, and under the sense 
ofall the obligations prescribed by the 
constitution. 


‘ongress. 


Turkey and Greece.—It has seldom 
fallen to our lot to reeord a more inter- 
esting event than that of the destruc- 
ion of the Turkish and Ezyptian fleets, 
by the squadrons of the Allied powers. 
If ever the effusion of blood is justifia- 
ble, we think such an occasion is fur- 
nished by the oft-repeated perfidy and 
cruelty of the Turks and their depend- 
ents: and we can hardly feel that the 
Chastisement, great as it appears, was 
equal to their crimes. 

_ This victory was obtained in the 
harbor of Navarino, near the South 
West point of the Morea, on the 20th 
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of October. The battle was foughi at 
anchor, and was necessarily bloody and 
destructive. The following is a sy- 
nopsis of the forces: 

Ships. Frig. Cor. Sloops. Tot. 
English, 3 4 4 
French, 3 2 0 2 
Russian, < 4 0 0 


Allies, 10 =©10 6 
Turks, 3 19 26 8 

There were, besides, about forty 
transports and other vessels formed 
behind the Turkish fleet. 

We learn from the British admiral, 
Sir Ed. Codrington, that the combined 
fleets finding it necessary to enter the 
harbor of Navarino, to enforce the ar- 
mistice to which Ibrahim Pacha had 
agreed, but which he was violating, by 
his cruelties upon the Greeks, were 
fired upon by the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian ships. A general and bloody en- 
gagement ensued, which continued 
four hours, and resulted in the entire 
destruction of the combined Turkish 
marine. It seemed the determination 
of the Turks to perish rather than sur- 
render; and nearly their whole fleet 
was destroyed without being captured. 
Of their force, one line-of-battle 
ship was burned ; two driven on shore, 
wrecks; one double frigate sunk; one 
on shore a wreck; two burned; fifteen 
frigates burnt and sunk; three on 
shore, wrecks; one on shore, masts 
standing; fifteen corvettes burned and 
sunk; four on shore, wrecked; nine 
brigs burnt and sunk; one on shore, 
masts standing; six fire ships destroy- 
ed, and three transports Of the sixty- 
six vessels of war, only eight are left 
afloat. 

On board of one of their line-of-battle 
ships, it is said that three hundred and 
fifty men were killed, and in another 
four hundred. We have no certain 
account of their whole loss, which must 
have been immense. 

The result of the action on the part 
of the British was about seventy-five 
killed, and one hundred and ninety-se- 
ven wounded; of the French, about 
forty-three were killed, and one hun- 
dred ad forty-four wounded. The 
Rus. an loss is not known. 

On the day after the battle, the Eng- 
lish, French, and Russian admirals ad- 
dressed a note to Ibrahim Pacha and 
the other Turkish Chiefs, of which the 
following is a part: “If one single 
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musket or cannon shot be again fired on 
a ship or boat of the Allied Powers, we 
shall immediately destroy all the re- 


maining vessels, as well as the forts of 


Navarino, and that we shall consider 
such new act of hostility as a formal 
declaration of the Porte against the 
three Allied Powers, and of which the 
Grand Sergnor and his Pacha must suf- 
fer the terrible consequences. 

* But if the Turkish Chiefs, ac- 
knowledging the aggression they have 
committed by commencing the firing, 
abstain from any act of hostility, we 
shall resume those terms of good un- 
derstanding which they have tlem- 
selves interrupted. In this case they 
will have the white flag hoisted on all 
the forts before the end of this day. 
We demand a categorical answer, 
without evasion, before sunset.’ 


Another Victory.—A letter dated, 
Camp, near Vortizza, Sept. 30th, de- 
scribes another splendid victory, which, 
though eclipsed by the great one above 
recorded, must be of eminent service 
to the Grecians. A flotilla of Greek 
vessels, composed of a brig, two schoo- 
ners, a gun boat, the steam boat Per- 
severence, Capt. Hastings, and anoth- 
er gun boat, 
of Lepanto six Turkish vessels, three 
Austrian merchantmen with supplies 
for the Turks, and some smaller ves- 
sels. On the morning of the 26th, at 
about 10 o'clock, Captains Hastings 
and Thomas attacked the Turkish ves- 
sels, and in a few minutes we saw the 
smoke ascending from one of the ves- 
sels which had taken fire. The en- 
gagement lasted about half an hour, 
and in that short time the two intrepid 
Englishmen succeeded in burning all 
the Turkish vessels, with the exception 
of one, which they sunk. 


The friends of Missionaries and oth- 
er Christian residents at Smyrna will 
be happy to learn, as stated in a letter 
from an American naval officer in the 
Mediterranean, 
a rupture between the Combined Pow- 
ers and the Turks, two of our frigates 
had taken their station before that city 
to afford relief and assistance to the 
Christians, should occasion require. 
The officer also intimates, that if any 
violence should be offered to this class 
of the population, the American fri- 
gates will take a very active part. 


encountered in the Gulf 


that in anticipation of 
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African Emigration: -—The Brig 
Doris sailed from Baltimore for Libe. 
ria on the 10th of November. It x. 
ceived eighty-two passengers at thay 
place, of whom twenty-nine were from 
Baltimore, fifteen from the westerp 
part of New-York, and thirty-three 
from Ann Arundel county, Maryland, 

Twenty-three others embarked from 
Norfolk, making in all a hundred ang 
five. Of this whole number, sixty. 
two were slaves liberated by their pro. 
prietors for the express purpose of be. 
ing transferred to the Colony of Libe. 
rias The thirty-three from Ann Arun. 
del county, Md. were all the property 
of Daniel Murray, Esq., who in con. 
templation of this generous action 
sent out to the C olony some years ago 
a favorite servant to make report con. 
cerning the country, and prepare the 
way for those who were to succeed 
him. ‘Twenty-three were manumit. 
ted by Col. David Bullock, of Va. 

The Brig Nautilus sailed from Nor 
folk on the 18th of Dec. for Monrovia, 
having on board one hundred and six. 
ty-four emigrants; more than eighty 
of whom were from North Carolina, 
and of the number of those under the 
special protection of the Society « 
Friends. The earnestness, persever- 
ance, and eminent liberality of this so- 
ciety in the African cause, are worthy 
of imitation. Their donation to the 

olonization Society in Nov. was 
$7: 30. 

The Schooner Randolph has also 
been employed to proceed to George: 
town, S. C. for the purpose of convey- 
ing thence to Liberia twenty-five per- 
sons, liberated by a single individua 
near Cheraw. 

In view of these encouraging facts, 
which we have extracted principally 
from the African Repository for No- 
vember, its Editor remarks: 

The fairest prospect seems now to 
be opening before our Institution. 
The unexampled success which has 
recently marked the progress of our 
infant Colony, has produced appropr'- 
ate effects upon the public: interest 
and charity are extensively excited, 
and muititudes until lately undecided, 
have declared themselves for us, and 
given liberally to aid our cause. We 

cannot be adequate ly thankful, for the 
recent indications of favor in the opi 
ions of our countrymen, and the Prov- 
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Ordinations and Instailations. 


idence of God. They have surpassed 
our highest ex pectations. Who would 
predicted, that an association so 


> fecbly supporte d at its commencement, 
> so strongly oppose in its progress, 
) proposing a work so difficult, and with 


& shot 


resources so scanty for its execution, 
‘Jd, at the conclusion of ten years, 
be able to exhibit as the result of its 


® efforts, a Colony of one thousand per- 


gons: moral and even re ‘ligious in its 


character, well ordered in “hie govern- 
ment. growing in inte lligence, | indus- 
© try, and enterprise : 


which, who left this country with 
nothing, have acquired property to the 
amount of from four to ten thousand 
doilars each—a Colony well defended 
_which has erected two churches and 
many other public buildings; in the 
several schools of which, every child 
is acquiring the rudiments of knowl- 
edge ;—a Colony, in fine, as regular 
in its concerns, and as happy in its 
population perhaps, as any settlement 
in ourown land. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that not six years since, the 
earliest emigrants erected their dwel- 
fngs upan Cape Monserado; and that 


some members of 


do 


subsequently, for two years, they were, 
in a war with the natives, exposed to 
imminent danger; endured severe and 
complicated sufferings; and indeed, 
were compelled, like the restored I[s- 
raelites, while they built their walls 
with one hand, to grasp a weapon with 
the other. 

But what Christian can contemplate 
Without joyous emotions, the influence 
which this Colony already exerts upon 
the neighboring African Tribes? And 
wiat hopes may we not indulge ior 
the future? The poor pagans must 
perceive the superiority of civilized 

and Christian people, and desire to 
avail themselves of the benefits of 
their society,example, and instructions. 
Many of their children are now in the 
schools of the Colony, and will go 
forth among their countrymen, to 
communicate a knowledge of the most. 
useful arts, and to teach the precepts 
of a pure religion. One hundred and 
fifty miles of coast are now under the 
Colonial jurisdiction, and along this 
whole line the benign effects of the 
laws and administration of the Colony 
are felt and acknowledged. 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 


Nov. 10.—-—Rev. Wirritam A. 
Hart, as Pastor of tie United Con- 
gregations, of Joppa and Unity, in 
Rowan County, in N. C. Sermon by 
Rev. Jesse Rankin. 

Nov. 14.—Rev. James Bares, as 
colleague with Rev. J. Homer, D. D., 
over the First church in Newton, Ms. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Wisner, of Bos- 
ton. 

Nov. 21.-Reev. Jonn AtBro, over 
the Second Congregational Church in 
Chelmsford, Ms. “Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Withington, of Newbury. 

Nov. 22.—Rev. Josern H. Patrick 
was ordained at Taunton, Ms., as an 
Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Cobb, of Taunton. 

Noy. 28.—Rev. ALEXANDER Her- 
ERTON, as assistant to the Rev. Robert 
Russel, in Allen-township, Pa. Ser- 
mon y Rev. Mr. Blanvett. of Laming- 
ton, N. Y. 


Dec. 1.—Rev. Prrer Powrrr was 


ordained to the work of the ministry 
in the Baptist meeting-house in Bur- 
lington, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. E. 
Cushman, of Philadelphia. 

Dec. 2.—Rev. Joun RicHarps was 
ordained as Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Woodstock, Vt. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Tyler, of Dart- 
mouth: 

Dec. 5.—Rev. Danrer CAamprBetr, 
over the Union Church, at Kenne- 
bunk, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Campbell of South Berwick. 

Dec. 5.—Rev. Peter Locxwoow 
was installed over the Congregation 
of Chenango, N. Y. 

Dec. 5.—Rev. Aaron Putnam, 
over the Congregation at Owego, N- 
 £ 

Dec. 12.—Rev. Josep K. Ware 
was ordained over the Congregational 
Society, in Palmer, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. President Humphrey. 

Dec, 20.--Rev. Isaac R. Barrovr, 
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over the Church in Byfield, Ms. Ser- Dee, 26. Rev. GEorGE W, Be au. 

mon by Rev. Robert Page, of Brad- pen, over the Evangelical Congrog, 

ford, N. H. tional Society in Brighton, Ms. Ser. 
Dec. 25.—Pine Street Church, in mon by the Rev. Mr. Wisner, of Bos 

Boston, was dedicated to the worship ton. 

of God. Sermon by Rev, Mr. Green. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The-following extract is from a private letter. We hone the author will ex. 
cuse the liberty we take in making a use of it which was not intended. 


6 My only remaining topic respects your review of my Sermons on Intemperaince: 
which as it is here understood, and as it is understood also in New-York, i+ a com. 
ing out against the vital principle of the National Temperate Society, viz. entire ab. 
stinence. My definition of intemperance was not predicated on the simple amount 
of ex »:/aration produced, nor onthe deveioped result, always, of known and acknowl. 
edged mental aberration: but upon the prine iple, that ardent spirits taken dai/y, at 
a given time, in any quantity, is injurious to the human systen:, and is intemperance, 
both as it so often wiil infallibly lead to it, and because it carries ona slow process of 
impairing and undermining health. I have no personal feelings in this thing. But! 
do deeply deplore the note of exultation which I hear from the other camp, that so 
respectavle a work as the Christian Spectator has espoused their cause; and more 
than all I deplore the fact, that you have placed your work against a stream whose 
power isin no danger of being too great even though it should not thunder and 
foam exactly according to rule,—a stream which, should you turn it backward, 
would become the inundation of intemperance hopeless as the grave. * * * Do 
not suppose that I feel disobliged, but believe me, as ever, 

Yours, 
Lyman BEECHER.” 


The first part of the review to which our correspondent alludes—we mention 
the fact in justice to our consistency, though not as an apology for the indis- 
creet admission of an article for which we were responsible—was written du- 
ring the absence of the Editor, and sent to the press without the revision of 
the associated conductors of the Christian Spectator. We have seen with re- 

ret the use which has been made of it by some of the newspapers; and we are 
glad of this opportunity to disown the sentiments which have thus been imputed 
tous. The only passage in the article which could justify the imputation, was 
that in which our reviewer indulged in some speculation about the correctness 
of Dr. Beecher’s definition of intemperance. That speculation we did not 
think a just one,—apart from the abuse to which it was evidently liable. 

In no other part of the review, we believe, can our newspaper expositors claim 
that we have come out against the Society for the Promotion of Temperance. On 
the contrary, we expressed, or aimed to express, fully and distinetly, our con- 
viction, that ‘**the vital principle” of the ‘Temperance Society—* entire ab- 
stinence’——the total doing away of the custom of dri nking—was the only cor- 
rect, the only efficient principle, on which such a Society could be founded. 
And we expressed our belief that such was the conviction of the friends of re- 
form generally: we trusted, we said, that there was *' but one sentiment among 
them—one common and irrevocable resolve, that ardent spirits must be banisbed 
from common use in society.”” We have seen an ena of half- way measures Il 
former efforts to stop intemperance. A great and jreadfal evil ss abroad in the 
land, and a strong hand must be laid upon it, or sition is done to stay its 
alarming progress. 





